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tion of our profession in unmistakable terms. Gener- 

, ally speaking, we may say that the medical men 
Just as we are going to press we hear of the sad} 1), are hest fitted to criticise us are the most ready 

and sudden death of Colonel Joshua Nunn. to recognise us as a sister profession in something 
He quite recently reached England from India§ more than the name. 

where he acted as Principal Veterinary Surgeon,§{ The position is not so satisfactory with regard to 

and where his reputation was first established for the public service. Itis known that some medical 


; officers of health are not disposed to welcome the 
good work done at the Lahore Veterinary School. [veterinarian to his proper position in the service of 


During the latter part of the South African War,Iithe State. In some cases this is due to the weak- 
and for a short time later, Colonel Nunn acted as nesses of human nature ; in many others, probably, 
Deputy Director-General of the Army Veterinary{'t arises from an imperfect acquaintance with the 
Department. For some years he has taken a promi- veterinary surgeons of to-day. On the other hand, 


there is an increasing number of medical officers, 
nent part in veterinary journalism, having been on more in touch with the modern developments of 


the Editorial staff of The Veterinary Journal and veterinary education, who fully appreciate our true 
The Veterinary News. function in public health work, and look forward to 
We can only now say how widely regretted he§ tbe establishment of the State veterinarian of the 
future. 
will be, and that we shall endeavour next week to dof’, ese men represent the more enlightened and 
him more justice in a fuller notice. progressive section of the medical profession ; and 
their influence, in time, will cause the veterinary 
officer of health to be regarded as indispensable. 
Perhaps of all medical men, the most‘ deter- 
minedly and consciously superior to the veterinary 
surgeon is the popular local practitioner with a 
large clientéle and pretensions to omniscience. 
Even he, sooner or later, will assimilate the views 
of the leaders of his own profession, and learn to 
appreciate ours. After all, the opinion which some 
medical men hold of us is not altogether without 
excuse. We are apt to forget that, not many de- 
. . cades ago, the veterinary profession, taken collect- 
members of the older and undeniably more impor- ively, was much below the medical both in general 
tant profession regard and treat those of the youngerf education and scientific attainments. We have 
and less influential one? Naturally, also, we firstfrisen to their standard in a comparatively short 
consider the attitude of medical men of the highest time, and can scarcely expect all of them to recog- 
scientific standing, and it is of these that we havenise the fact at once. Time and an inerease in the 
the least cause for complaint. This is especially | knowledge of comparative pathology among medical 
noticeable in connection with pathology, which, off men are all that is required. The relations between 
all branches of medical science in its widest aspect, fthe two professions have not yet reached the ideal 


is the one which affords the most common ground eondition, but they are improving every year, and 
to the two professions. The importance of com-f will continue to do so. 


parative pathology, and the value of the contribu- 
tions — veterinarians have made to it, have 
never been so fully appreciated by medical men as ; 
at the present or 4 the eet number of onef_ 4 further outbreak in Edinburgh bas been noti- 
of the most widely read of medical journals, for in- fied in another dairy herd belonging to the same 
stance, we find a column devoted to an altogether owner but in another locality. It is stated that so 
favourable review of a veterinary text-book—the far as is known none of the animals were in contact 
recent translation of Kitt’s “Comparative General With anyone at Elvanbank, where the previous out- 

athology "—the value of which is recognised from § break occurred ; that the majority of the animals 
the standpoint of human pathology, though it wasf Were bought in Edinburgh on February Sth, the day 
written from that of the veterinarian. In addition§after the symptoms were discovered at Elvanbank ; 
We all know many eminent pathologists who, for and that the hay used is not from the lot previously 


Years past, have individually signified their apprecia- suspected. 


COLONEL NUNN. 


THE PROFESSIONS. 


It would be idle to dilate upon the intimate con- 
nection which exists between medical and veteri- 
nary science, or to emphasise the cordial feeling 
that should prevail between the members of the 
two professions. lt is perhaps worthy of enquiry 
whether these truisms are as universally recognised 
as should be the case, and whether the individual 
relations of medical men to veterinarians are not, in 
many cases, capable of improvement. 

Naturally this raises one question—How do the 
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THE PROPOSED VETERINARY ACT. 
By Witu1am Hontina, F.R.C.V.S. 


If it is possible—and I believe it is— to discuss 
this subject without prejudice or temper, I venture 
to make an attempt. To commence witb I think 
somé few elementary truths may be assumed with- 
out any argument. 

_(1) That the Council of the R.C.V.S. is a body of 
men not inimical to the interests of the profession, 
and not wanting in common sense or knowledge. 

(2) That the Council represents the majority of 
the profession and does not wish to ignore any con- 
siderable minority. 

_ (3) That the Council believes the proposed Bill 
would benefit the profession. 

(4) That the Council possesses no power except 
that conferred on it by the whole profession at the 
annual elections. 

‘If we allow these simple truths, the issue be- 
tween those who approved and those who dis- 
approved the Bill is narrowed down to a matter of 
opinion as to the justice and expediency of the 
different clauses. Upon these anyone hasa right to 
express a civil opinion without exaggeration or a 
display of dialectics. 

What is the origin of the Bill? For many years 
past members of the profession have felt that some 
method of increasing the income of the RC.V.S. 
would have to be found. In 1906 Major Butler, 
at one of the Veterinary Societies moved a resolu- 
tion—‘“ That the R.C.V.S. be invited to consider the 
advisability of imposing an annual registration 
fee.” This was carried unanimously. 

A year later, in June, 1907, Mr. Garnett read a 
paper giving “A Forecast of a Veterinary Bill.” 
Both Major Butler’s resolution and Mr. Garnett’s 
paper were sent toevery veterinary Association, and 
the reports of their reception seemed generally 
favourable. Then the Council issued a circular 
inviting the opinion of every registered M.R.C.V.S., 
and, as the opinion expressed seemed largely favour- 
able, proceeded to act upon what might he called the 
mandate of the profession. 

If the profession has changed its mind, or if a 
number of men who failed to reply have since joined 
those who oppose, we must expect another refer- 
ence of some kind to the profession. This reference 
should be such as to admit of no mistake as to pro- 
fessional wants. Every man has a right to change 
his mind or even to ask for delay until he has form- 
ed a definite opinion. Possibly some have not quite 
grasped all the advantages or disadvantages of the 
Bill. I do not presume to advise them, I only offer 
my own opinion for what it is worth. A far better 
motto for our banner than “ Struck off the Rolls” 
is the older one—Vis Unita Fortior. 

’ I think this short history of the Bill, if I have 

stated the truth, is conclusive against any charge 

that the Council have been too hasty. Two years 
discussion is as much as could be expected. 

- Now let us see what the Billis. There are five 

clauses and I will examine them as they stand. 

Clause 1 is merely a formal statement that the 
Act shall be supplemental to and read with the 


Clause 2 confirms the Registered Practitioner in 
the right to call himself a veterinary surgeon as 
was intended by the Act of 1881 and as in practice 
he has done since we registered him and took his 
fees. 

It proposes to make him subject to the disciplin- 
ary power of the Council and to allow his name to 
be removed from the Register if guilty of ‘‘ conduct 
disgraceful in a professional sense.” 

Surely this is unobjectional in every way. The 
Council has found that whilst the M.R.C.V.S. is 
subject to penalties for offences the Registered 
Practitioner is not, and they rightly think that the 
one should have no favours which are denied to the 
other—both should be subject to discipline. 

Clause 3 consists of four sections: 

Section i. Provides for an annual registration 
fee of one guinea, payable before the 31st of 
January every year. An application shall be 
made by the Secretary if the member does not 
send it. A copy of the Register shall be sent 
to each member who pays bis fee. 

Section u. Any member who does not pay his 
fee shall cease to be on the Register and be 
liable to the penalties and disabilities due to not 
being on the Register. 

Section 711. Omissicn of the name from the 
Register shall be prima facie evidence of the 
non-payment of the fee. 

Section w. The above Section does not apply 
to Members practising abroad or to Existing 
Practitioners. 

Not many men object to the annual fee, but a 
number doobject tothe penalty for not paying. It has 
been suggested that instead of removinga defaulter’s 
name from the Register it would be better to let the 
R.C.V.S. recover the amount as a debt inthe County 
Court. 

If the Bill passed as it stands I don’t think there 
would be many difficulties, but it is quite certain 
that County Court proceedings would cost so much 
more than the fee that no economist would enforce 
payment. Thus the College would be laughed at by 
the worst as well as the poorest members. 

If the annual registration fee is not to be merely 
a voluntary tax, it must be collected either through 
a County Court or by the Counci! enforcing its 
demand by removal of name from the Register. 

Now our Council is a representative body and 
not likely to be harsh to anyone. They are elected 
by the members and can be removed by the votes 
of the members. Why should we be afraid of 
them? The registration of members, the conduct 
of members, like allother domestic arrangements of 
the Body Corporate, are best kept in our own hands. 
Whenever we can legally regulate our own house It 
is surely better than providing for actions in law 
courts. 

In an eloquent essay by Prof. Osler on ‘ Chauv- 
inism in Medicine,” he says—‘“ The ideal has beet 
reached so far as organisation is concerned whet 
the profession elects its own Parliament, to whic 
is committed the control of all matters relating ' 
the licence to practice.” We are in the bappy 
possession of one portal, our Council is our Parlia 
ment, and we cannot be in a better position thar 


previous Acts. 
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taken is to say “I object to pay a guinea a year 
to enforce this fee if there is a large minority opposed 
Minority. All representative governments constantly 


doubt as to the wishes of the majority and to see 
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when we control ourselves through our own Parlia- 


- 


ment. If weare to get the money we want we|CARBOLIC ACID IN THE TREATMENT OF 


must either enforce payment through the County 
Court or through our own Council—I prefer the 


latter. 


Section IV. contains a provision which has been 


BACTERIAL DISEASES. 
By J. W. M.R.C.V.S. 


I think there is no doubt that carbolic acid is one 


objected to—it exempts the existing practitioner |of the best, if not the best, antiseptic in the phar- 


from payment of the annual fee. Probably there 
are many of us who would like to make these men 
pay, but we cannot, and no legislature would compel 
them. It might almost be argued that the easiest 
way to deal with the Registered man would be to 
put him on our own Register and make him liable 
to all its advantages and disadvantages. I fancy 
this course would meet with strong objection. 

Clause 4 repeals Section 17 of the 1881 Act, 
and substitutes for it a clause applying to the other 
clauses of this Bill. 

It provides that any person who takes or uses 
the title of veterinary surgeon or any name, title, 
or description implying that he is a veterinary 
surgeon or is specially qualified to practice veteri- 
nary surgery or medicine, or who acts for fee or 
reward as a veterinary surgeon shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £20. 

This clause is doubtless intended to coerce any 
M.R.C.V.S. who from temper or principle (?) might 
refuse to pay his annual fee, and then snap his 
fingers at the Council. Even if the power is not 
used by the College it is very necessary to have it. 
Its existence will prevent it being enforced. 

. But this clause contains two exemptions froin the 
penalty. It exempts the holders of the veterinary 
certificate of the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
and the men registered as Existing Practitioners. 

The reason for the exemption is evident—no Pavr- 
liament would have given us powers to penalise 
these men. The College has in Clause 2 attempted 
to obtain disciplinary powers over them, and that is 
all that could be hoped for. If they commit any 
offence and are struck off the rolls for it we cannot 
do more. We must be content with cutting our 
connection with them. 

Section III. of Clause 4 merely repeats what 
was in the 1881 Act--that non-registered persons 
lose the right to recover fees. 

Clause 5 is short—* Anything which would be 
an offence under the Veterinary Surgeons Acts, if 
committed by an individual, shall be an offence if 
committed by a company.” 

Tc this the only objectors will be quacks and 
rogues. 

Really it seems to me that the Bill is a good one 
and that the only logical objection that can be 


and I won’t.” 
A small majority of the profession have no right 


toit. A very large majority certainly may be 
excused for overriding the wishes of a very small 


so. 
Our first move then should be to clear up all 


macy for internal use. I have found it very uscful 
in some cases of disease caused by bacteria. 
Tetanus.—Last summer I attended a horse affec- 
ted with tetanus. The case was not so acute as 
sometimes seen, but the horse could scarcely move 
and the jaws could be forcibly opened scarcely an 
inch. However, he was able at the time when I 
first saw him, and through the course of the disease, 
to suck up sloppy mashes and water. I imme- 
diately put the horse into slings in a dark well- 
ventilated box in a quiet yard. As the disease was 
so far advanced when asked to attend the horse, I 
considered that the anti-toxin treatment would be 
useless, and I decided te give carbolic acid a trial. I 
gave it in the drinking water, about two or three 
quarts of water each time so that the horse usually 
got a fulldose. I ordered that three doses be given 
each day, and the horse got an ounce of the pure 
acid in every two days. I continued giving the acid 
for about six weeks without any symptoms of 
poisoning ; but, on the contrary, after the first few 
days the horse began to improve. Of course the 
improvement was very slow, but at the end of six 
weeks he could move bis limbs well enough and 
could eat all his food perfectly. At the end of two 
months he was taken out of the slings and turned 
out to grass, and in the course of a few weeks he 
was galloping round the field. When taken out of 
the slings he was very emaciated and shaky on his 
legs, but he has since improved sufficient for sale. 
A V.S. with whom I am acquainted uses hydro- 
cyanic acid for this disease. I think that a combi- 
nation of the two acids would perhaps be a good 
mixture for the disease, combining a sedative and 
antiseptic action. 
Septicemia.—The second case which I consider 
worthy of recording is one of septicemia in a cow, 
caused by retention of placenta. The cow, a ver 
fat shorthorn, had calved a dead ca!f about a wee 
previously. When I was asked to go and remove 
the placenta I found that the cow was suffering from 
septicemia and septic mammitis. Over the haunch 
and croup of one side were fluctuating septic 
abscesses. There was a bigh temperature, loss of 
appetite, and all the other symptoms. I removed 
the putrid placenta from the uterus, the os uteri 
being still open, and syringed out the uterus with a 
solution of creolin. I opened the abscesses giving 
exit to a thin putrid fluid. The after treatment con- 
sisted in giving carbolic acid in full doses three 
times a day, syringing out the abscesses with a 
5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid thrice a day, 
and syringing out the uterus daily with a solution 
of creolin. The cow steadily improved and even- 
tually recovered, except that one quarter of the 
udder atrophied. I have treated several other cases 
of septicemia caused by retention of the placenta 


what that majority is. 


with carbolic acid, and in every case with success. 
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Contagious Abortion in Cows.—In every instance 
in which I have been consulted with regard to the 
outbreaks of abortion amongst cows in the last 
three years I have advised the carbolic acid treat- 
ment, and always with success. Some of these out- 
breaks of abortion may have been caused by musty 
hay and straw, the carbolic acid acting as an anti- 
septic on this food in the stomach. I also advise 
the whitewashing of the byres with crude carbolic 
acid in the wash, and the washing of the tails and 
hind quarters of the cows with Jeyes’ fluid in water, 
but no injections. 

Stomach Troubles.—Carbolic acid is also very 
beneficial in septic conditions of the stomach in 
cattle and dogs. 

Cattle Plague.—Finlay Dun, in his “ Veterinary 
Medicines,” mentions that a Mr. William Crookes 
used carbolic acid with success in the treatment of 
cattle plague. He states that “ Mr. Crookes injected 
105 grains in six ounces of water into the jugular of 
a cow suffering from cattle plague with little appar- 
ent injury beyond what might have been expected 
from the injection of any simple fluid, and the 
patient gradually recovered.” Finlay Dun also men- 
tions that Bowley and Prof. Robertson used it in the 
treatment of blackquarter and anthrax, and that 
Mr. Bowley had success with it. Mr. Priestman 
and others also used it with some benefit in the 
treatment of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in 
cattle. 

Carbolic acid has a decided effect in lowering a 
high temperature. It certainly deservs an extensive 
trial in the treatment of septiczemias, etc. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Nores on “Kennet Anzuia.”—By Profs. G. 
Laaon and A. Martin, Chef-de-travaux, Toulouse 
Veterinary School. 


During the year 1905-6 we had occasion to 
examine five coursing dogs affected with kennel 
anzmia, belonging to the kennel of M. de Carayon- 
Latour, and which Prof. Neumann kindly handed 
over to us for the purpose of studying. We have 
been able to make upon these animals a few obser- 
vations which merit description. 

Clinical and Anatamo- Pathological observations, 
together with the usual signs of the disease — 
anemia, emaciation, cutaneous alterations, and 
presence of eggs of the anchylostoma in the feces, 
etc., we have noted other manifestations which are 
1, Hypertrophy of the lymphatic glands; 2, Albu- 
minuria ; 3, Nephritis. 

(a) Hypertrophy of Lymphatic Glands.—This 
hypertrophy is chiefly manifested in the living ani- 
mal in the prescapuiar glands, which are the most 
easily accessible. They are enlarged, smooth, and 
painless, rolling under the fingers, non-adherent to 
the neighbouring tissues, and not surrounded by an 
cedematous zone. But this hypertrophy is not 
limited to the prescapular glands; we have ob- 
served it also in the superficial glands, e.g., inguinal 


and prepubic glands, and post-mortem examination 
revealed hypertrophy of all the glands, viz., mesen- 
teric, bronchial, cervical, axillary, and popliteal. 
The glandular tissue only shews simple hyper- 
trophy with serous infiltration, without bemorrhage, 
sclerosis, or inflammatory lesions; the capsule is 
very well defined, allowing the glands to be easily 
enucleated. Until now only the mesenteric glands 
bave been mentioned as being hypertrophied, but 
according to our observations the whole of the 
glands may be similarly affected. Generalised 
glandular tumefaction is constant and an early sign 
of the disease. 

This opinion rests not only upon the observa- 
tions carried out upon the above mentioned cases, 
but upon those lle. by one of us at the kennel at 
Canteloup, from whence came the five dogs sent 
to the Veterinary School; but of 40 dogs examined, 
and probably all infected, 37 had hypertrophy of 
the prescapular glands either on one or both sides. 
The greater number of the dogs were still in good 
health, but did not evince any of the symptoms of 
disease, two only being emaciated, three had der- 
matitis, generalised in one and localised to the head 
and limbs in the other two; two had, in addition, 
vedema of the fore limbs. 

Microscopical examination of the fecal matter 
could not be carried out in the whole lot, but as 
anchylostoma was epidemic in the kennel we think 
that all these animals were affected, and we con- 
sider these glandular lesions as a manifestation of 
the commencement of the disease. Our confrére, 
M. Barb, who usually visits the kennel, and who 
has sent no subjects for study, has also declared to 
us of having noticed similar symptoms in all the 
dogs, and manifesting themselves as following on 
the usual phenomena of kennel anemia. 

In the infiltrated glandular structure we have 
found in abundance, and in certain cases in a state 
of purity, a small though very mobile micrococcus. 
This cannot be a cadaveric post-mortem alteration 
because the same microbe has been encountered in 
the glands of freshly killed animals, and also in the 
glands removed from the patients before the 
cachectic period of the affection. This microbe 
cultivated on agar has given greyish-white colonies 
of elements grouped in forms of staphylococci 
similar microbe has been found in the liver, spleen, 
blood, and intestinal contents, but in lesser abund- 
ance. In those profoundly cachectic the glands 
contain various microbes. 

(b) Albwminuria.- Of the five dogs examined 
we discovered the presence of albumen in the 
urine. This albuminuria was not permanent, but 
we nevertheless consider it a constant sign of the 
disease. When they first came into our possession 
we found no trace of albumen, but it was not long 
before it appeared, notably when we attempted by 
an intensive régime to repair the forces of our 
patient and combat the emaciation. This sy™P 
tom has not before been mentioned so far as We 
know respecting this disease. 

The albuminuria was not absent in any of the 
five animals examined by us, and continued ie 


long period, viz., one to four months, and slight 4 
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certain periods—1l gram, 1:59, 2 grams: it raisad | weeks, when there would bean outbreak of colic. The 
p : 
- itself suddenly to attain the figure of 3, 4, 6 grams | maize all through was the same, but the hay varied in 
4 up to 8 to 10 grams, and even 15 grams per litre, pry Fiend om es he was not able to con- 
diet, whilst in other cases it resisted Horses died very quickly and post-m ortem revealed 
: i a ; nothing, and very often there was a go eal of brain 
iy (c) Nephritis. ---Renal lesions were always accom- westene and is had come to the conclusion these were 
Fe panied by albuminuria, in every case there was/|cases of ptomaine poisoning. He agreed that water 
. diffuse parenchymatous and interstitial nephritis. | rarely caused colic if given frequently. He allowed the 
The kidneys of one of the dogs contained also oe he er to — ape = they liked, and he 
limit of the cortical and medullary substance. These large quantity it might 
Bn nodules were from the size of a lentil to a small pea! pains, With regard to worms, Prof. Macqueen very 
; or hazel nut, having alymphadenomatous structure. | much doubted whether worms caused colic, (Professor 
an One of these nodules more voluminous was softened | MacQueen: “No.”) oo occasionally, and he believed 
es, and contained a cavity filled with puriform liquid.| that was right. As to the strongylus armatus, he very 
a The liver, spleen, bone marrow, and in summary |™Uch doubted whether they produced the number of 
ent all the other organs, did not offer any apparent cases of colic some practitioners attributed _to them. 
ed, cendiion Work undoubtedly had an influence—exhanstive work, 
of seen but a seasoned horse with fair proper work did not often 
a A. G. | get colic. Major-General Smith, in his latest edition of 
d ~~~ “ Hygiene,” said that a horse never suffered from colic 
0 f except when he was worked, but that was different from 
er- great influence, a sudden change of temperature would 
ead VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. produce numbers of cases of colic. With regard to 
ion, The monthly meeting was held at 10 Red Lion Square, sy mpoome, Mr. Hunting did not mention the peculiar 
W.C., on February 6th, 1908, Mr. J. Willett, President, | {itching of the lip which, very often occurred before 
titer in the Chair. The following Fellows signed the attend- — 
twist. He had seen numbers of cases of twist in horses 
‘Wallis that had not been off their legs for very many hours 
con- | and he had seen horses that were allowed to roll an 
. of R. Porch, P. Woodrotte Hill, Charles Roberts, Ains-| turn and do as they liked in the box, and they did not 
worth Wilson, A. L, Butters, | Sidney Villar, P.W.D.| have twist might be many cases of vention 
Smith, W.L. Harrison, E.M. Perry, W, Perryman, without rupture of the With regard to strain- 
who RK. F. Wall, G. H. Livesey, F.W. Willett, N. Almond, ing caer hed sign 
e avis, A. Rogerson ercy Howar apt. R.C. 
+ on Cochrane, Alexander A. Johnson, and Hugh A. Mac- - be dying, on giving a good heart tonic the soreness 
; ae “ar ; covered its tone and the horse recovered ; it was not 
Cormack, Hon. Sec., and as visitors, F. L. Gooch, A. E. es ae : 

a 2 always a sure indication of the way the case was going. 
have aw It was the same with respiration and sweating. Mr. 
FS: Hunting had sai that when hore was in pai fora 
—_ p On the proposition of Mr. Mutvey, seconded by Mr. | agree with him in that view. Frequently a horse ex- 
ation _ Forcu, the Minutes of the previous meeting were taken | hibited pain for many more than six hours and made a 
ed in as read and confirmed. good recovery, even after 24 hours. With regard to 
n the Letters and telegrams regretting inability to be present ; . ma ] h 

, : y treatment, he belonged to what might be called the 
h were announced from Lient.-Col. R. Moore, Mr. J. T. : : ; : 
the ultra-sedative school, being firmly convinced that for 
erobe cases of colic nothing was better than sedative treatment. 
onies . Jollitie, rot. Hobday, and Mr. 8. He wented to see the horse free from 
| thought the horse wou ive for many days if carefully 
was unanimously elected a fed, although passing no faces. Aloes he = 
wee : colic. The safest method of treatment was oil. e 
et “COLIC, case might not have been seen for three or four hours 
lands Resumed discussion on Mr. Huntina’s Paper. probably 
rink or two before he was seen, an as 8s 
ined Mr. Porcn said that, like Mr. Hunting, he had read | then always to differentiate as to whether the case was 
1 the ‘number of authorities ; unlike him, he thought how | going to be one of enteritis or simply of abdominal pain, 
. but little he knew after reading those authorities—the more | and therefore it was running a riak to administer a dose 
i the he read the less he thought he knew. When he heard | of aloes, but no harm could be done with oil. Sulphate 
ut : Mr. Hunting, with his vast experience and keen observ- | of magnesia was very useful. Eserine he had adminis- 
essi0 ing powers, say that he was unable to diagnose exactly | tered very frequently, not in the acute stage, but after- 
, long pore the pain was, all he could say was that he should! wards. No mention was made in the paper of the trochar 
‘ed by ike to see the authorities in the sick box, when they | and cannula, which for flatulent colic was really of great 
of our might be able to give some further information. With | benefit. He adopted the system sometimes of injecting 
symp tegard to maize, he had seen cases similar to those men- | through the canula Carbolic acid, Chinosol, and various 
as We tioned by Mr. Hunting, but the horses were also receiv- | other drugs, and he had never seen any ill effects ; in 
ing beans, oats, and probably peas and chaff, and he had | fact, in many cases he had thought a_very beneficial 
f tbe ee been fully convinced that it was absolutely and en-| effect followed. With regard to Prof. Macqueen’s sug- 
e * rely due to the maize. A firm with which he was| gestion as to sitting up with eases of colic, that was what 
| for onected bought thousands of quarters of maize at a| would be expected from a man of Prof. Macqueen’s 


ight at time, and the horses were fed on the maize probably for ' vitality and indomitable pluck, but he was afraid that 
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it was a counsel of perfection to the veterinary practi- 
tioner. A little story might show how it did not always 
ay,even. The first position he had as an assistant after 
e qualified, there was a case of colic, and being energetic 
he went out to the farm and sat up with the valuable 
horse all night. When he came back in the morning, his 
—— came down andasked where he had been, and 
e told him, and the principal thereupon said it was a 
inistake, because he could now only book one visit 
instead of two (Laughter). 
Mr. WALL said he always tried to restrict the word 
“colic” to a fairly definite train of symptoms—very 
sudden and more or less acute pain of a remittent 
character, a slight increase in rapidity of the pulse, and 
practically no rise of temperature. Such a horse gener- 
ally recovered, and it was that class of case he termed 
colic. He had seen two or three cases which had died 
apparently from colic but for which he could find no 
cause. He thought death in some instances was really 
due more to violent irritation through the pneumogas- 
tric nerves reflexed to the heart. In the most frequent 
cases of colic he thought the trouble lay in the stomach 
or in the duodenum, and when it was remembered that 
most cases occurred after the evening’s feed at the end 
of a hard day’s work, and taking into consideration that 
the pain was generally more acute in the small intes- 
tines than in the large, the matter would bear considera- 
tion. With regard to allowing a horse with colic to do 
what he liked in the loose-box, some ten or twelve years 
ago he gave up that practice and honestly believed he 
had less animalsdie. At the time Mr. Hunting read his 
paper he happened to have a case of impaction of the 
colon. The horse had been subject to the complaint for 
the past twelve years. He was always kept on his feet, 
given an oleaginous stimulating drink, and generally the 
tronble ended. After the meeting at which Mr. Hunt- 
ing’s paper was read he went back to his client and 
found the animal much the same as usual, very quiet, 
and he gave instructions to put him into a loose-box 
and let him do as he liked. He had not been away 
more than three-quarters of an hour when they came to 
him in a hurry and told him the horse had rolled over 
three or four times and when he got up showed violent 
pain. Before he left the horse the pulse was practically 
normal, but when he went back he found it had rapidly 
changed to a hard, quick a more sort of pulse, and he 
concluded that the animal had twisted his bowel. He 
ave him a draught, but the horse died six or seven 
ours afterwards from a twist of the large colon. In 
that case he thought the rolling had something to do 
with the twist. With regard to twist of the small intes- 
tine, there was one symptom which almost always 
accompanied it, simultaneous violent straining and 
zroaning. In a twist of the small intestine that, he 
lieved, was never absent; but he did not think he had 
seen a case of twist of the large intestine where it was 
present. He should like to know whether it was thought 
that the muscular bands of the large intestine had any- 
thing to do with twist. With regard to ruptured 


- stomach, he had had a number of cases which generally 


happened after the farrier’s lad had been late in the 
morning. Thelad would take the horse away and gallop 
it hard for three-quarters of a mile, and a ruptured 
stomach would follow, either complete or partial. Close 
observation led him to believe that in complete rupture 
of the stomach there were always very acute symptoms, 
and the animal died within the space of four or five 
hours, whereas with partial rupture of the stomach acute 
symptoms were entirely absent, the animal standing up 
in a very wooden sort of position, with a weak pulse and 
rapid thoracic breathing. There was scarcely any sign 
of pain, but a very anxious and haggard expression until 
the rupture was completed, and then acute symptoms 
were presented and the animal died within a few 
minutes, Enteritis was a very rare disease amongst 


horses. He agreed that the best treatment was seda- 
tive. When he was a pupil he was taught to give aseda- 
tive draught and a dose of physic, but he had ceased to 
do that, for where there was a solid impaction the result 
was rupture of the intestine or further tightening impac- 
tion, and the animal died. With regard to the case he 
had mentioned of the horse that died in the loose-box, 
he did not think that more than three months ever went 
by without the animal having an attack of impaction, 
and that went on for about twelve years. At the post- 
mortem he looked for a stone but found none ; but he 
found a thickened and indurated ileoccecal valve, and 
for a distance of about ten or twelve inches on either 
side it seemed to be absolutely dry and parched, as 
though there had not been the least bit of mucus there 
for years. He agreed with Professor Macqueen about 
sitting up, becanse a man who sat up with his case would 
learn more of abdominal pain and alimentary troubles 
— from all the study of text-books he might under- 
take. 

Mr. PERRYMAN said he had become rather tired of 
reading cases of abdominal trouble ; they so often gave 
a very lucid train of symptoms pointing to a definite 
disease which, of course, was verified by post-mortem, 
but nothing was said of the number of cases having that 
train of symptoms which on post-mortem were found to 
be another disease altogether. He agreed that the best 
detinition of colic was abdominal pain. In his opinion 
increased peristalsis was the most frequent cause of 
colic in London. No doubt there were cases of decreas- 
ed peristaltic action and torpidity of bowel, and in such 
cases there was impaction ; but in the majority of cases 
there was increased peristaltic action. He was always 
very sceptical when told that a horse affected with colic 
had not had any action of the bowels. Some years ago 
he was sent for to see a stallion with colic, and was 
assured by the owner that the animal had not passed 
anything for 24 hours. Accordingly he adopted the 
system of giving a physic ball, and ro sooner had the 
ball been given than the owner said that the horse had 
had diarrhcea two days previously very badly. That 
taught him a lesson and he had been very careful since. 
He thought everybody would agree that food was the 
most common factor in the cause of colic, especially in- 
different food and sudden changes of diet. With regard 
to parasites, he was rather coming round to the view 
that the large round worm, ascaris megalocephala, had a 
more important bearing on colic, and especially twist, 
than it had been given credit for in the past. They 
were generally situated in the small intestine, and in 
very large numbers, and as they were foreign bodies 
they must cause some irritation of the bowel. He had 
some idea that they caused a reversicn of peristaltic 


action which tended to produce twist, and he should 
like to ask Mr. Hunting whether he thought they were 
an exciting canse. He rather questioned embolic colic 
as a frequent factor of twist. He had madea good many 
ost-mortems and had not found that embolism yet. 
Mr. Hunting had asked whether a lot of discoloured 
intestines was not simply due to blocking of the arteries 
by a portion of escaped blood clot, or from a mesenteri¢ 
aneurism.” He would like to ask Mr. Hunting the per 
centage of cases he had seen of the blocking of the 
mesenteric arteries with a blood clot or anenrism ? an 
also to know if the discolouration, being a dark purple, 
or almost black colour denoted thrombosis and embol- 
ism? Ifa vessel were blocked, unless there was free 
anastomosis of other vessels, that part of the organ sur 
wy by the blocked vessel should be pale in colonr, He 
ad two cases some years ago, one where he had quite 4 
number of aneurisms along the colic artery. The 
animal lived four or five days, showing abdominal pall, 
not acute, and died rather suddenly. The post-mortem 
showed the bowel of a leathery condition and a pale 


colour. The other showed a definite portion of bowel 
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pale in colour and the same leathery condition of the 
mucous membrane. He was not familiar with the term 
embolic colic at the time. He was inclined tothink now 
that it was a case ofembolism. He also wished to know 
the percentage of aneurisms in the anterior mesenteric 
artery in horses. He maintained that if there was an 
embolism in the artery a thrombus should be found, and 
there ought to be no ditliculty in diagnosing on post- 
mortem. With regard to symptoms, a“ thought they 
were all agreed with regard to the tympany being 
a very serious condition, generally associated with twist, 
especially of the small bowel. Straining was also 
a serious symptom. There were a number of symptoms, 
however, which could hardly be looked at from the 
point of one special disease. For instance, in the previous 
week he had a case of a horse taken ill on the Saturday 
night. On the Sunday morning it was very tympanitic, 
passing eructations of gas. it looked suggestive of 
stomach trouble, also like a case of twisted bowel, and the 
post-mortem showed a twist 10 to 12 yards long. The 
animal strained very little on exploring per rectum, and 
kept the injections in. He had been very pleased to 
hear Mr. Porch’s ideas of treatment, and he agreed with 
them absolutely. Giving a physic ball was a very 
dangerous procedure. If the case was a mild one the 
owner was dissatisfied with the horse laying up three to 
five days. As a rule he commenced with a sedative, 60 
minims of morphia, and he thought it would be advan- 
tageous to give more medicines through the skin. Very 
often medicines given in the ordinary way did not ap- 
or to do any good, and he remembered once taking a 

all intact, containing cannabis indica, out of a horse’s 
stomach that had been in the stomach for eight honrs, 
which proved the arrested function of the organ when 
impaction took place. For several years he tried Physos- 
tigmine, and was not satisfied with it, and for the last 
four or five years he had used Hydrobromide of areco- 
line, and if practitioners would give that a trial they 
would find it satisfactory. It was rather an alarming 
drug unless one was aware of the physiological effect of 
copious salivation. The horse began to salivate in nine 
to 10 minutes. The dose as a rule was }grain. Its 
action was to increase glandular secretion. The trochar 
and canula are good if one could make sure it was only 
asimple flatulent colic and not atwist. It was also 
possible to get the tapping misinterpreted. Some years 
ago he had a bad case where tympany was excessive, 
the case was hopeless, recourse was had to the trocar and 
canula, but the animal died soon after. The foreman 
was present, and afterwards remarked that when he 
came and saw there was no hope “he put a long thing 
into hin: and soon put him out of his misery.” Fortu- 
nately for me the owners were perfectly satisfied. The 
post-mortem revealed twist. 

Mr. W. R. Davis did not think it was possible to form 
an opinion as to whether it was peritonitis, hernia, or 
conditions affecting the kidneys or the urinary discharg- 
Ing apparatus that one had to deal with in a case ex- 
hibiting colicy pains. He remembered some years ago 

ving a case of ;pneumonia, and when the horse re- 
covered he was lame on one of his fetlocks. After try- 
ng a good many things he made up a liniment composed 
of equal parts of linimentum saponis and linimentum 
acononiti, a very strong preparation of the British 

harmacopeeia. After the application of the liniment 

€ attendant said the horse had gripes. It was rolling 
on the ground and kicking, and certainly it seemed as if 
the horse had colic, but after washing the leg with hot 
Water and soapand putting on some oil the horse was 
all right. Sometimes when a horse was treated for 
Pueumonia or pleurisy with a good dose of mustard on 
the ribs the animal would show signs of colic. It ap- 
peared that an irritant of sufficient intensity applied to 


stopped and wanted to lie down in the road. He 
put him in the stable, and he went down with colic, 
and it turned out to be a case of azoturia. It was prob- 
ably cramp in the inuscles which caused him to exhibit 
colicy symptoms. Mares in foal when getting to about 
their term quite frequently showed what the farmer 
called colic two or three times a week sometimes, due 

robably to peripheral irritation of the uterine nerves. 

e had seen three cases of anthrax in horses which no 
man could have told from ordinary colic. With regard 
to the causation of colic, he thought Mr. Hunting had 
hit on the three most important factors : work, food, and 
parasites. The affection was generally found in horses 
doing hard work and having their digestive system tried 
too much. Mr. Gray had said that parasites were 
“bunkum.” He made a post-mortem on a very valuable 
thoroughbred foal last year, and he thought Mr. Gray 
would have been convinced that parasites were not 
always bunkum if he had seen the condition of the small 
intestines, which were dilated into pouches here and 
there, the dilatations being full of ascarides, of which 
there was a bushel basket full in that unfortunate foal. 
A careful examination showed nothing else to account 
for the death. He had had a case a short time ago 
where a colt purged very badly. On making a post- 
mortem examination the whole of the mucous membrane 
was greatly swollen, and covered with little abscesses, 
and the colon was infested with strongyles. If they 
were not the canse of death they certainly prejudiced 
the case by their presence, but in his opinion they were 
the sole cause of the diarrhoea that killed the animal. 
With regard to aneurisms in the mesenteric artery, he 
was satisfied that emboli from thrombi in these aneur- 
isms was a frequent cause of congestion of the bowels, 
colic, and deaths in horses. He had found the strongyles 
in the thrombus many a time, though they wanted care- 
fuliy looking for. With regard to treatment, he did not 
think there was any one thing that would cure colic. 
Mr. Dollar, in his book on surgery, says that linseed oil 
was formerly used as an aperient! Well, he himself 
liked it better than anything else for colic. He thought 
every medicine should be given in oil. Afterwards, he 
thought, sulphate of eserine was a capital drug given 
intravenously, and in that way one could use a very 
much smaller dose and get a better effect. It should 
be given with pilocarpin, a grain of — of eserine 
and a grain of nitrate of pilocarpin. It was a mistake 
to givea big dose of sulphate of eserine to old horses, 
and a mistake to give it hypodermiecally, as a great part 
of it was wasted, and there was nothing like so prompt 
an effect as when given by the jugular vein. He did not 
think that the use of sulphate of eserine or arecoline as 
a routine practice was a wise one, because sometimes a 
horse would die soon after receiving a dose. Chloride ot 
barium had been mentioned once or twice as a good drug 
to use, but he did not think it was safe as he had seen a 
horse die five minutes after a dose of it, though previous 
to receiving the medicine no signs of impending death 
were shown. 

Prof. MACQUEEN, before Mr. Hunting replied, wished 
to say a word or two. He had no desire to add to the 
information, because he was afraid they were not ina 
position to do anything very substantial in that way. It 
seemed to him that the discussion so far had been 
largely metaphysical, and metaphysics apparently had 
disappeared trom the University studies of to-day. They 
talked abuut colic, and drew inferences, and got “no 
forrader.” He happened to say that some years ago it 
was the custom to sit up with horses affected with 
colic, but he did not suggest that the present day prac- 
titioner should do anything of the kind. He rather 
feared that after the strenuous life the practitioner had 
to lead nowadays it would be almost impossible, apart 
altogether from the diminished remuneration referred to 
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said was that parasites were a very frequent cause of 
colic, particularly the parasite referred to , Mr. Davis, 
the strongyius tetracanthum. Even in town horses 
there were cases of abdominal pain attributable to that 
parasite alone, and there were cases of death due to 
rasitic enteritis. Mr. Perryman had rather annoyed 
im by his remarks with regard to aneurism; he seemed 
to think it was something new to suggest that the 
horse should suffer from abdominal pains in conse- 
quence of aneurism. He could refer Mr. Perryman for 
infurmation to The Veter‘narian of 1894, where there 
was a large number of cases fully described, and illus- 
trated by Mr. King, at that time practising at Newport 
Pagnell, showing it was a very condition 
as a cause of colic. He wished to support Mr. Porch 
in his statement as to puncturing the bowel for flatu- 
lent colic. In all cases of tympanitic colic, the flank 
should be punctured. There was not the slightest 
danger in the operation, even if no gas should escape, 
provided the instrument was clean. He had on an occa- 
sion punctured a horse as many as seven times on one 
side and the horse had recovered. He had punctured 
the same horse afterwards on both sides and had never 
seen any harm from the operation. He thought it was 
a most excellent way of treating tympanitic colic, and 
so far as safety was concerned, there was no great risk. 
He had not gone so far as Mr. Porch in introducing anti- 
septics by the canula. Probably that could be done, 
but it was a risk unless one had proper assistance and 
very reliable instruments. 

Mr. Porcu said he had never seen any ill-etfects. 

Mr. Gray asked Mr. Hunting what relationship 
existed between colic and dirty food, food that had not 
been sifted. A)so whether there was a decrease in colic 
since the sifter had been introduced in large towns. 

Mr. W. HunrIng, in reply, said he believed generally 
that maize feeding had the effect of lessening the num- 
ber of cases of colic in a stud. In his paper he was re- 
ferring toa specific maize poisoning. Every now and 
then, in a large stud, a number of animals would die 
from colic, and on making post-mortems the whole of 
the contents of the bowels was fluid, of a yellow maize- 
coloured tint, with a very sour smell. Hehad been told 
by one who had had a great deal of experience in horse 
feeding and the importation of foods, that every now 
and then a ship arrived in the docks from which it was 
necessary to break out the maize with pick-axes and 
spades. That maize the ingenions manufacturer put 
through some sort of revolving cyclinder and so treated 
it that even an expert examiner could not tell there was 
anything wrong with it. He was inclined to think it 
was some such damaged cargo as that that caused maize 

isoning. It would be found that it was generally the 

st and strongest horse that was the victim, and he 
took it that was because he had taken a bigger dose 
than the others. Everyone agreed that new hay, from 
its fermenting condition, was a probable cause of colic. 
He had been agreeably surprised to find such a consen- 
sus of opinion against withholding water. He was sure 
the practice of the present day in many studs to guard 
very carefully against allowing the horse to have too 
much water was utterly wrong, and that one could not 

ive too much, letting the horse have as much as he 

fiked and whenever he liked. With regard to worms, 
he was quite willing to allow that he did not know 
whether worms were the cause of colic or not. He did 
not admit Mr. Davis’s argument that because the 
ye ang might kill a horse, or set up colic and cause 
diarrhoea, a round worm might also be blamed. In 
hundreds of post-mortems he had made he had found 
intestines full of round worms, and the animals had 
never had colic. In fact the horse whose intestines con- 
tained the largest number of round worms he ever saw 


mortem showed the small intestines distended with 
something solid, and when he cut through the intestines 
he had transverse sections of worms packed tight. Even 
the stomach was about half full, but he thought they 
had gone in there after or during death. One case of 
course did not prove very much, bnt in scores of cases 
one saw horses on post-mortem containing as much as a 
pailful of worms and yet there had been no trouble from 
colic. With regard to sifting food, there had been a 
very great improvement in the reduction in the number 
of cases of colic since the sifter was introduced. He 
thought it might be taken as a fact that nowadays calcu- 
li were becoming uncommon, although 30 years ago they 
were extremely common. The best illustration of that 
was Mr. Rogerson’s p:per, in which he said he could not 
find out how it was little round bits of metal were so 
often the centre of calculi. He examined them very 
carefully and found they were heads of nails, and he 
traced them to nails used on board ship to nail bass 
cloths along the ship before it was filled with corn. 
His clients adopted an arrangement of magnets which 
took all the at heads out from the corn, and since then 
they had had no case of calculus. With regard to diag- 
nosis, he had hoped ~ the =e to pick up any little 
suggestions on that subject, but he did not think he had 
been very lucky. Probably the members had not given 
all the information they possessed. He still thought 
that diagnosis—differentiation of the conditions which 
killed horses with signs of abdominal pain, was 
extremely difficult. There was one condition diagnos- 
able from the others— impaction of the colon. If a horse 
was not dead or had not altered in some way or other at 
the end of six hours of abdominal pain, and especially 
if, per rectum, one could feel a heavy firm body, the 
overloaded colon, he thought it was possible te cal that 
a case of impaction. Mr. Porch said he did not use 
eserine in the acute stage, and that was quite in accor- 
dance with Mr. Porch’s powers of diagnosis, because the 
animal that was not better or dead by about the end of 
the acute stage was nearly always suffering from consti- 
pation and impaction, and then came in the value of 
eserine treatment. Mr. Almond advocated the treatment 
of symptoms as they arose, and he thought that was 
about what was done, and all that could be done, but it 
would be very much better to have some exact diagno- 
sis and know what the symptoms meant. Puncture 
relieved an animal, and was justifiable where there was 
such an amount of distension as would probably kill the 
horse. It did not cure the condition, but only relieved 
aco-incidental symptom. His only experience of puncture 
was what he had seen Mr. Porch do, and he knew be 
had been very successful, and was very heroic. It was 
very remarkable in making a post-mortem on a horse 
that had been punctured how difficult it was to find the 
opening if only one puncture had been made. Mr. 
Porch and himself spent about 20 minutes before they 
could find the position of the wound in intestine where 
the trochar had penetrated. 

Vomiting was a symptom be did not think he had re- 
ferred to ; no doubt it was a sign either of distension 
of the stomach or rupture. He was inclined to differ 
from the gentleman who said that when the stomach Was 
completely ruptured there were no more symptoms © 
vomiting. He thought he had seen it himself, and the 

st-mortem showed a complete rupture of the stomach. 

here were no physical requirements that the stomach 
should be intact to prevent vomiting. He remembere 
years ago reading a case of a human subject, where # 
woman had drank sulphuric acid, and vomited up to thé 
moment of her death, and the post-mortem showed there 
was absolutely no stomach left in the patient. Iv the 
horse one could quite understand how vomiting Ig 
take place, beeause very often the omentum include al 


simply went toa shadow and had been shot under the 
impression that it had an abdominal tumour. The post- 


the food that had escaped from the stomach itself. Prof. 
' Macqueen had a knack of reminding one of ones W 
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nesses, but he thought his remark that more care was 
wanted in post-mortems was quite justifiable. Believ- 
ing that his own experience was no better than that of 
other people, he had te acknowledge that when one went 
to a horse slaughterer’s one got a man to do the work 
with the knowledge that one had to pay him for it. It 
was almost impossible to make a decent post-mortem 
in a slanghter house. Ina case, for instance, of twist, 
one really ought to have the animal bisected after being 
carefully skinned in order to see the whole thing in posi- 
tion, but what happened as arule was that an anatomist 
might see the wrong side of the colon uppermost, but if 
not, it had to be pulled out on to the floor and was found 
discoloured toa certain extent with a mark showing the 
change in colour, and one jumped to the conclusion that 
it was a half twist. 

With regard to rolling, he did not believe that twist 
of the colon often occurred from rolling. When one 
bore in mind that pregnant cows had twisted uteri, it 
was possible that a colon might become twisted by 
rolling. He thought there were cases which never had 
the chance toroll. Mr. Perryman’s reference to embolism 
had been replied to by Prof. Macqueen, and he was glad 
of that, because he did not know much about it. Some 
year or two ago he made post-mortems on all cases that 
died of colic, and for some time, at any rate, he found a 
mesenteric aneurism in every case of a twisted small 
intestine. Then the time arrived when he did not find 
mesentery aneurism and was sorry he had jumped at a 
conclusion. He had never once traced any clots down 
the blood vessels. There was one other condition in 
which one might get symptoms of culic—Anthrax. He 
believed that many a veterinary surgeon bad made post- 
mortems on horses that died with colicky pains and 
wondered how in the world so little was to be found on 
examination. He himself used to wonder what in the 
world was the meaning of the yellow gelatinous effusion 
along the groove of the double colon ; when he found 
that condition now, with some enlarged mesenteric glands 
and some blotchy patches on the mesentery, he suspected 
it was a case of anthrax. 


On the proposition of Mr. Rogerson, seconded by Mr. 
Johnson, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Hunting for his paper. 

A paper was then read : 


“ TUBERCULOSIS IN Datry Cows, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE UDDER AND THE TUBERCULIN TeEsT.— 
By Mr. Aryswortn WILson, F.R.C.V.S. 


[This has already appeared p. 591.] 
On the motion of Mr. Almond, seconded by Mr. 
Perry, the discussion was adjourned. 
A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 


The annual general meeting was held at 6 p.m. on 
Thursday the 30th January, at the Dolphin Hotel, 


Steel, G. B. Miller, W. E. Elkins, G. Jarratt, J. D. 
Whitty, H. Gibson, Col. Reilly, J. W. Nolans, T. F. 
Renehan, J. F. at, W. P. Cushnahan, S. W. 
Hafield, F. McShane, J. F. Hayes, J. J. Kelly, Capt. 
Pallin, E. B. McLay, Finlay Kerr, Col. Hazleton, Jas. 
Purdy, J. D. Richardson, Chas. M. Griffin, W. H. 
Harvey, J. H. Jones, A. J. Moffett, J. V. Daly, R. W. 
Flannery, A. C. Duncan, J. F. Healy, Prof. Craig, and 
T. D. Lambert. 

The minutes of last meeting were unanimously taken 
as read. 

The voting papers were submitted to Messrs. Allen 
and Russell who were appointsd scrutineers, and from 
the return of their figures the President announced that 
the Councll elected for 1908 is as follows :— 


President.— Prof. A. E. Metram, B.Sc. 
Treasurer.—Mr. M. Hepiey (F.) 
Seeretary.—Mr. Jas. McKEnny. 


Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. FINLAY Kerr, R. B. 
MAN, W. H. Witkinson, J. V. Daty. 


Council.—Messrs. J. H. Carr, W. Cuampers, R. H. 
Lambert, P.J. Howarp, W. A. Byrne, W.CARGILL 
Patrick (F.), E. Watuis Hoare (F.), J. H. Norris, 
and E. C. (F.) 


Report or 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—-Since our Jast general 
meeting your Council, and a deputation from the North 
of Ireland Veterinary Medical Association, had under 
their consideration “The Dairies, Milkshops, and Cow- 
sheds Orders,” and after a long discussion the following 
resolution was unanimously passed : ; 
“That a small Committee be appointed to keep in 
view the new legislation upon the Milk and Tuberculosis 
questions, with power to expend with Messrs. Wyman 
and Sons, Fetter Lane, London, a sum not exceeding 
five pounds. The Committee to consist of the following 
members :—Prof. Mettam, Messrs. Hedley, Watson, and 
the Hon. Sec., together with Messrs. Thompson and 
Ross co-opted from the North of Ireland 
Medical Association.” 
The Hon. Secretary was instructed by your Council 
to write to Messrs. Wyman and Sons, asking for their 
terms for supplying copies of Bills which may be placed 
before Parliament this year in connection with matters 
affecting the “Dairies, Milkshops, and Cowsheds 
Orders,” Tuberculosis, and also any Bills conferrin 
fnrther powers on the Loca! Government Boards, an 
the Departments of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction. 
A large number of commnnications which your Council 
have under consideration have been received, but their 
further consideration has been deferred to its next 
meeting, therefore are not included in this report. 


Arising out of the Report of Council, Mr. Hedley 
asked if the Secretary had sent tothe North of Ireland 
Veterinary Medical Association, a copy of the resolution 


eterinary 


just read, re the “Dairies, Milkshops, and Cowsheds 


Orders.” He asked the question, as he understood the 
meeting of that Association took place on the following 


Essex Street, Dublin. The following were present :— evenin 


The President, Prof. Mettam, inthe chair, and Messrs. 


The _ Sec. replied that he had not sent the reso- 


M. Hedley, Hon. Treas. ; W. Chambers, R. H. Lambert, lution, as it was only a suggested resolution made by 


A. Watson, 


J. H.Carr, Walter Russell, Chas. Allen,|the Council, and had to be approved at the present 


J. Holland, W. Cargill Patrick, and James McKenny, | meeting before being adopted. 


on. See. 


It was decided that a telegram containing the reso- 


Apologies for non-attendance were received from :| ution be sent at once to the Secretary of the North 
Messrs, E. C. Winter, J. Moir, F. W. Taylor, A. F.| of Treland V.M.A. 


Walshe, R. H. Holmes, Geo. Newsom, J. P. O'Reilly, 


The Hon. TREASURER submitted his balance sheet 


Major Eassie, A. Dobbyn, J. O'Brien, J. A. Jordan, | for 1908 :— 


©. J. Clibborn, J. Loughran, J. A. Thompson, Col. 
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Matt HEDLEY, in account with the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland, 1907. 


Receipts. £s.da. £8. d. 

To Balance frony 1906 25 15 10 
Subscriptions received 1907 46 6 6 
Arrears 1515 0 

In advance 111 6 6313 0 

Interest on Investments 215 O 

£92 310 


Invested in Consols : General Account £60 2 7 

Bursary Account 40 0 0 
Payments. d. 
Transferred to Bursary Account (interest) 12 0 
Reporting Meetings 9 9 0 
Auditing Accounts, Fee 1 10 
Subscription to “ Hunting” Testimonial 5 5 0 
Secretarial Expenses.—-Assistant 10 0 0 
Printing and Circulating proceedings, 1906-7 11 4 6 
Postage, Telegrams, ete.—Secy. and Treas. 318 1 
Stationery and General Printing 415 6 
Investment in Consols (Stock, £20) 20 2 7 
Balance 25 6 2 
£92 310 


Bursary Account to January, 1908. . 
£s. d. 
Balance from last Account 44 4 6 
Proportion of Interest from General account 1 2 0 


£45 6 6 

Waller’s Account 2 
Balance—Invested 40 0 O 
In Bank 5 311 

— 45 311 

£45 6 6 


Examined and found correct. 
15th Jan., 1908. JosepH H. Woopwortm, F.C.A. 


The above was considered most satisfactory, and on 
the motion of Mr. Allen, seconded by Mr. Cargill Patrick, 
a vote of thanksto Mr. Hedley was passed. 

Mr. Watson said he would like to pass a remark 
arising out of the minutes, and it was this, that he 
understood it was usual for their Hon. Secretary to send 
a copy of the shorthand notes of the remarks, or com- 
ments made by the members to each individual member 
for revision prior to publication. This had not been 
done in his case. The Hon. Sec. at the Council meeting 
had s‘ated that he wasof the opinion that he had sent 
them to him the same as he had sent to the other mem- 
bers, but such was not so. He would remark that their 
Hon. Sec. in acknowledging another communication had 
sent the letter to the Municipal Buildings, Cork, and he 
could produce the envelope in substantiation of this. 
He presumed it was a clerical error, and that the typist 
had forgotten to add to “ Cork” the word “ Hill.” 

The SEcRETARY stated the mistakes were committed 
by his paid assistant and that he would reprimand him 
for them. Undsr the circumstances he hoped Mr. 
Watson would excuse the omission, indeed, he (the Hon. 
Sec.) left that part of the business of the Association 
entirely to his assistant. 

Mr. Heptey: Mr. Watson’s remarks, along with my 
own, were sent to me, and having revised my own I sent 
them back drawing attention to the mistake. 

Mr, Watson said this made the matter look very 
much worse, as specific attention was drawn to it, how- 


intentionally act discourteously towards him. He would 
like to ask the Presideut if the shorthand writer was to 
to be present ? 

The SecreETARY replied that there was no pe to be 
read, and, therefore, no discussion thereon, he did not 
consider it was necessary to go to the evpense of having 
a reporter present, he (the Secretary) would make any 
necessary notes. 

Mr. Watson stated he, with great reepect, joined 
issue with the Secretary, as he was of the opinion that 
matters of considerable importance, in what he might 
call the political and economic aspects, might come up 
for discussion at all annual meetings, and surely these 
subjects must interest, in a very especial manner, all the 
members of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT agreed with Mr. Watson’s views, and 
thought the reporter should have been engaged. 

Mr. Watson assured the President that it was not 
with any personal interrest in having his eloquence re- 
corded, that he made the observations. 

The SECRETARY said that he found it more than difti- 
cult to please all the members of the Association. He 
had, in many cases to use his own judgment, indeed he 
would have much less trouble and responsibility cast 
upon him if he could only get all matters passed in 
written resolutions, as this would leave him no option 
as to the course he should pursue. However, with all 
due respect to the Chairman and Mr. Watson, he con- 
sidered it would be a useless expenditure of money to 
have hada shorthand reporter there that evening, and 
he hoped that he would be able to take such notes as 
would be necessary, but in future he would endeayour 
to cast this responsibiiity on the Council. 

Mr. Carr complained that his notice of motion sug- 
gesting that 7’he Veterinary News be sent a copy of the 
minutes of our meetings at the same time as they were 
sent to The Veterinary Record was not on the agenda. 

In explanation the President stated the matter had 
already been submitted for consideration at a general 
meeting of the Association, and the members present 
resolved that the subject be placed in the hands of the 
Council, and that body having obtained important in- 
formation relating thereto, after full discussion reported 
their decision, v hich was set forth in their report as 
follows :— 

“The Hon. Secretary reported that he had, as instruc- 
ted, interviewed the shorthand writer relative to his giv- 
ing a copy of the reports of meetings to 7’he Veterinary 
News and it was found that the delay and expense of 
copying the papers would be too great. The Hon. Sec. 
was instructed to write to Zhe Veterinary News stating 
that The Veterinary Record is the officiai organ of the 
Association, and to write to that Journal and ask them 
if they would supply a pull of each report to The Veter’ 
nary News immediately they had it in print.” 

This was submitted to the general meeting of the 20th 
November last, when a resolution was passed that that 
portion of the report of Council be deleted from the re- 
port of the meeting as published. 

Mr. Hepury stated that the matter had, as stated by 
the Chairman, been very fully discussed, and he con- 
sidered it would be a waste of time to discuss it again. 

Mr. Carr did not agree with the former speaker, 40 
said it would not be the first time that important mat- 
ters were laid aside, and afterwards when fresh ideas 
were brought to bear on the subject, the necessity of 
their adoption became obvious. He therefore ho 
that he would be allowed to re-open the question. _ 

The Hon. Sxc. stated that at present for each meeting 
they were paying two guineas, and sometimes three, 04 
shorthand writer to take notes of the discussion 0? 
papers read, and furnish the Association with a dup 4 
cate transcript of same. He (the Hon. Sec.) was instruc 


ever, he was confident that the Hon. Sec, would not 


ted to ascertain what the shorthand writer would chargé 
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to take a copy of the paper and the revised transcript, 
and he was informed that he could not charge less than 
five guineas, and added to this monetary obstacle the re- 
port could not be compiled in less than six weeks if all 
that extra work had to be done. 

Mr. Carr said he was now satisfied that the adoption 
of his suggestion wonld not be advisable, but he pro- 
posed that the report of the meetings be in future sent 
to The Veterinary News instead of to The Veterinary 
Record as the former should be considered a semi-Iris 
publication on account of Mr. Hoare having been 
recently appointed sub-editor. There was another 
matter in connection with the subject he would like to 
get some information on, he wanted to know how or 
when 7'he Veterinary Record became the official organ 
of the Association. 

Mr. HEDLEY stated that some years ago a very satis- 
factory arrangement had been made with 7’he Veterinary 
Record by which the Association supplied that organ 
with a report of the proceedings of each meeting for 
publication, and that at a reasonable rate the publisher 
supplied the Association with reprints in oueakhe form. 
Owing to this arrangement each member of the Associa- 
tion has been sent a printed copy of the minutes of each 
of our meetings. In this way those members who can- 
not attend are kept informed of matters relating to the 
work of the Association. They also have the advantage 
of studying the papers read, and the discussions thereon. 
Since these advantages have been obtained the member- 
ship has largely increased. As a result some who cannot 
attend the meetings sent most valuable communications 
to the Association. 

Mr. Carr said he was now quite satisfied, and if he 
had known the facts just stated by the Hon. Treasurer 
he certainly would not have troubled the members with 
his suggestions. 

Mr. Watson said he was astonished at the small 
amount charged in the balance sheet for printing, but 
Mr. Hedley’s statement satisfactorily explained how one 
important item was kept so low. 

Mr. Watson, continuing, expressed his surprise on 
reading the agenda of that meeting that the notice of 
motion which he had sent the Hon. Secretary on the 
30th of December, 1907, was omitted. The communica- 
tion was dated as mentioned and read as follows :— 
“Take notice that I will at the annual meeting call 
attention to the provisions of Rule 16, and take such 
section as may be expedient thereon to define the 
powers and privileges of Council. (Signed) A. Watson” 

The matter was mentioned at the Council Meeting by 
the Hon. Sec., a few desultory remarks were passed, and 
their President expressed his opinion that the notice of 
motion did not comply with the rule. No definite con- 
clusion was arrived at, nor did the Hon. Sec. get any 
special instructions, and under the circumstances he 
claimed that the notice of notion should have appeared 
on the agenda. If it were on the agenda many mem- 

rs who were not with them that night, might have 
been there to express their views on the matter. He 
asked the President’s permission to read rule 38, which 
was granted. It is as follows :— 


therefore if it was postponed it could not be acted on for 
twelve months. 

The PRESIDENT said the Hon. Secretary had submit- 
ted Mr. Watson’s notice of motion to amend rule 16, but 
the notice as worded was not in accordance with the 
rule, as it only stated “Take notice that I will at the 
annual meeting call attention to the provisions of rule 
16, and take such action as may be expedient thereon to 
define the powers and privileges of Council,” and that 
was too vague. It should have specifically stated what 
the alteration was, and at the last Council meeting it 
was therefore ruled out of order, and he now ruled it be 
not considered. However, he considered it advisable to 
draw Mr. Watson’s attention to rule 25 which states : 

“The ruling of the President in all subjects under 
discussion shall be considered final ; but he may, should 
he consider fit, or such a course be proposed and second- 
ed by any members present, take the feeling of the meet- 
ing on any question of controversy,” and although he 
ruled the motion out of order, if someone proposed that 
it be considered, and the proposition was seconded he 
would take a vote on it. 

Mr. HEDLEy strongly objected to the adoption of such 
a procedure. 

Mr. Watson vehemently objected to Mr. Hedley’s 
interference with the Chairman in the performance of 
his duties, and stated he was quite willing to obey the 
ruling of the Chairman, and if he ruled him out of order 
he would at once yield to the decision, but he would not 
allow anyone to interfere with him except the Chair- 
man. He wished Mr. Hedley to understand that he was 
not there as an autocrat to rule as the Czar of 
Russia. 

Mr. HEDLEY then continued and said he objected to 
the motion being then continued, as it had been con- 
sidered out of order by the Council and so ruled by the 
Chairman at that meeting. Apart from that it would 
be a very bad precedent to make, inasmuch as the con- 
sideration of any of the rules was most important, and 
these should therefore be specifically made, and set forth 
in the Agenda. They had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to consider the suggested alteration of the rule on 
this occasion, and he therefore again asked that the 
motion be ruled out of order. 

Mr. HoLuanp said he considered the matter that had 
been brought forward should have been omitted. Appar- 
ently their Secretary had performed his duty correctly 
as ruled by the Council, and it would have been im- 
roper of him to place on the agenda subjects that had 
on dealt with as they were by the Council. 
Mr. McKenny said he agreed with what Mr. Hedley 
had said, but he was anxious to hear what the specific 
alterations were, and he would, therefore, be pleased to 
have them put before the meeting so that they could be 
considered at a future date. 
Mr. Watson then proposed that the amendments 
suggested by him would be read. ; 
Mr. Carr seconded the proposition, which was car- 
ried, seven voting for. Messrs. Allen and Russell did 
not vote, as they were engaged with the voting papers. 
The PrestpeNt then read Mr. Watson’s suggested 


“The alteration or rescinding of any of these rules, or | alterations of rule 16, which are as follows :— 


the promulgation of a new rule shall take place only at 
€ annual general meeting, of which alteration ete. 


“ The following addendum to be inserted after rule 16: 
Functions of Council.—The Council shall have power 


fourteen days notice shall be given in writing to the to deal with all matters delegated to them by the Asso- 
cretary, who when convening the meeting shall place | ciation. 


Same on the agenda.” 


The Council may investigate reports as to alleged pro- 


Mr. Watson continued by stating he was aware that fessional misconduct, and report to the next general 
at the Council meeting it was ruled by the President | meeting of the Association the opinion arrived at (if any) 
that he had not complied with the rule referred to, but | and reasons for same. 


he contended he had, and he was strictly within his 


The Council shall deal with members being in arrear 


tights toask that the motion be considered at that meet-| with their subscriptioas. 


The Council shall review all matters to be dealt with 


Ing, as by the rule quoted the alteration of any rule re- 
quired to be posed 


at the annual (January) meeting,| prior to the general meetings to see that all available 
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information on the subjects is ready for placing before 
the members. 

The Council shal] have power to deal with questions 
of a distinctly urgent character, in which time or other 
special circumstance does not permit of an ordinary or 
an extraordinary meeting of the Association being sum- 
moned.,” 

Mr. McKenny said the only alteration he could see 
was that what they had been doing for years past would 
appear in black.and white in the book of rules. 

Mir. Watson said the alteration would prevent a repe- 
tition of the omission that had been complained of that 
evening, and therefore the alterations should be made at 
once. 

Mr. Hepwey again strongly objected to that course 
being taken. 

The PrEsIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the sug- 
gested alterations, do yon approve of them’? There 
being uo objection raised they were declared carried. 

The SrecreTARy asked what was the resolution car- 
ried. The first resolution, he understood, was that the 
suggested alterations be merely read, but not discussed, 
as time would not permit, and therefore he wanted to 
know what was carried. 

The PRESIDENT: That the alteration be adopted. 

The Secretary excited said “Surely such an impor- 
tant amendment will not be passed without being fully 
discussed. That would be a very extraordinary proceed- 
ure, and might be taken as a precedent. The members 
who have just voted I scarcely think understood that 
they were voting for the adoption of the amendment to 
Rule 16, for although I so far approve of them I certainly 
strongly protest against their being adopted in that per- 
functory manner, they having only been read and not 
duly considered. 

The PrestpENT: They have been passed. 

The Secretary then asked that the two resolutions 
be submitted in writing, so that hereafter it could not 
be said that it wasa mistake of his. He asked that the 
resolutions be written and the names of the voters re- 
corded, as he considered if they dealt with so important 
a matter in such a perfunctory manner, they would 
stultify themselves, and he did not like to record the 
procedure, from his views of it. Therefore he again 
requested that the resolutions be written, as he hoped 
he had been mistaken. 

Mr. FREEMAN said surely Mr. McKenny must under- 
stand what the resolutions were. He was sure every 
one in the room did understand them. 

Mr. Patrick also said that the resolutions were clear 
and explicit. 

The Secretary: Then why not submit them in writ- 
ing. He understood that the first resolution might be 
misunderstood to mean that the suggested alterations 
be considered, whereas it was merely that they be read. 
Thus, when the President, after reading them, asked did 
the members present approve of them, it should not be 
taken that they were passed, and from Mr. Watson’s last 
remarks, together with what had preceded, it might as 
well be taken that their action that evening was prac- 
tically a vote of censure on their Secretary for not having 
placed on the agenda a matter that was ruled out of 
order by the Council. (A great many voices were heard 


tosay “ Oh, no, no.”) 


The Secretary then said “ Well, gentlemen, as you 
will not give me the resolutions in writing I will record 
that Mr. Watson’s suggested amendments were for the 
first time read, and passed without discussion. 


The Annual Dinner then took place, and after dinner 
the following distinguished artistes contributed songs, 
recitations, dances and conjuring tricks: Messrs. W. F. 
Cope, Joseph Cope, Dickson, Harmer, Jerry MacDonagh, 
Astley, White, Dunlop, Hogg, and Prescott. 


At the conclusion, Mr. Heney in most eulogistic terms 
proposed the health of the Hon. Secretary, who, in reply, 
after thanking Mr. Heney for the mary kind things he 
had said, expressed his sorrow for the painful duty de- 
volved on him in relation to his friend, Mr. Heney, who, 
through an outburst of kindly feeling, had that evening 
been guilty of a serious breach of one of our rules, which 
sets forth that anyone guilty of the offence of disturb- 
ing the after dinner amusement by eens a toast, 
shall at an early date give a dinner to all those present 
at the committal of the offence. However, Mr. Heney 
might have thoughlessly violated the rule, but he (the 
Secretary) with a full knowledge of the penalty, could 
not sit down without proposing another toast, and it 
was one that he felt sure all there would enthusiastically 
respond to. He proposed the health and prosperity of 
their guests, who that evening had given them so much 
enjoyment, and it was not only their great talents that 
deserved appreciation, but the circumstances which 
brought most of them there were most praiseworthy. 
Mr. Heney and himself had asked some musical friends 
to join them at dinner, and they willingly accepted the 
invitation, but unfortunately some of them contracted 
influenza and were confined to bed. Others were un- 
expectedly called out of town, but all of them had been 
kind enough through letters, telegrams, and telephone 
messages to, as the saying is, “put the wires going,” 
with the result that these highly accomplished gentle- 
men, at a moment’s notice, came to the rescue. He was 
sorry that only two of them were in time to partake of 
the Association’s hospitality at dinner, but notwithstand- 
ing all the adverse circumstances, their voices were 
heard there that night, sweet, clear, full and expressive, 
indeed, they were perfectly free from the muffled sounds 
of the usual after dinner song. 

Mr. Corr suitably responded. 

Mr. Heney then proposed the health of Mr. Adlen, 
who in a short, pithy speech acknowledged the kind 
manner in which the toast was honoured. 

Jas. McKenny, //on. Sec. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The 26th annual meeting was held at “The George ” 
Hotel, Grantham, on Thursday, Feb. 13, Mr. T. W. 
Turner, M.R.C.V.S., Sleaford, presiding ; also present: 
Messrs. Walter G. B. Dickinson, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., 
Boston ; R. W. Knowles, Wisbech ; G. Lockwood. hon. 
sec., Peterborough ; T. A. Rudkin, Grantham; T. B. 
Bindloss, Long Sutton ; T. Hicks, Metheringham ; and 
C. W. Townsend, Long Stanton. 

The minutes of the last meeting at Lincoln were duly 
signed, and arising cut of ‘them the Hon. Sec. read a 
letter from Mr. Henry Howse, of Lincoln, thanking the 
members for electing him an hon. associate, and also for 
their expression of sympathy with him in his recent 
severe accident. 

Letters of apology at inability to attend the meeting 
were read from Messrs. T. Holmes, W. N. Grasby, C. 
Hartley, H. C. Taylor, F. L. Gooch, and Sheffield. 

It was decided to send the annual fee of two guineas 
to the Victoria Benevolent Fund. 

A letter from Mr. C. E. Smith, V.S.C., M.R.C.VS., 
with reference to a new instrument for use in cases 0 
milk fever was laid on the table. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

President.— Mr. DicK1Nson, of Boston, was nominated 
as President for the ensuing year, on the proposition 0 
Mr. Lockwood, seconded by Mr. Hicks, and supported 
by Mr. Rudkin, and carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Dickinson remarked that he would do his best 
to merit the honour they had done him. 

Hon. Sec. & T'reas.—Mr. Lockwoop was re-elected on 
the motion of Mr. Rudkin, seconded by Mr. Townsend. 

The retiring President was elected a Vice-President, 
taking the place of Mr. Rudkin, whose turn it was to 
retire. 


LIGHTNING. 
By T. Hicks, M.R.C.V.S., Metheringham. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Before commencing 
my paper this afternoon I wish to say it was not entirely 
a subject of my own choice, but that of some of the mem- 
bers of this Association. Therefore, I trust you will 
bear with me in any argument therein which may not 
exactly coincide with your own opinion. I am alluding 
now to the gentlemen present who doubtless have had 
more professional experience in the subject than myself. 
However, Iam hoping to arouse a good and profitable 
discussion by which we may one and all reap some 
benefit. 

The greatest discoveries in natural science have been 
those which have proceeded from observation of some 
simple natural phenomenon, as the flying of a kite in a 
thundercloud by Benjamin Franklin in June, 1752, 
established the identity of lightning with the spark 
which passes between terminals of an electric machine, 
both as to its nature and its cause. In this connection 
it may not be out of place to observe that in repeating 
Franklin’s experiment Prof. Richmann, of St. Peters- 
burg fell a victim. He had constructed an apparatus 
for observation on atmospheric electricity, and was 
attending a meeting of the Academy of Science at Paris 
when the sound of distant thunder caught his ear. He 
immedately hastened home, taking with him the en- 
graver in order that he might delineate the appear- 
ances that should present themselves. While intent 
upon examining the electrometer a large globe of fire 
flashed from the conducting rod which was connected 
to the head of Richmann and passing through his body 
instantly deprived him of life. A red spot was tound 
on his forehead where the electricity, had entered, his 
shoe was burst open, and part of his clothes singed. His 
companion was struck down, and rendered senseless for 
some time. The door case of the room was split and 
the door itself torn from its hinges. 

The directive action of the earth on magnets is so well 
know that it is impossible to conceive the condition to 
which those who go down to sea in ships and the ship- 
ping industry of the world, would be reduced if the 
earth’s magnetism were annhilated. But what is not so 
well known is that light itself is the product of certain 
magnetic and electrical vibrations in the luminiferous 
ether which pervades all space and matter, and this 
may be one of the causes which bring about an electrical 
condition of the atmosphere. 

The close connection that exists between magnetism 
and electricity is appreciated by the makers of dynamos 
and motors, but outside this favoured circle the ignor- 
ance displayed on either of these branches of science, 
not to mention their intimate relationship, is only 
equalled by the awe and wonder generally shown by the 
Indians to their medicine man. 

Nowadays it is a common fact among those who are 
engaged in a scientific manner in the electrical industries 
that the production of an electrical current produces a 
magnetic field, and that the motion of a magnetic field 
induces an electric current more or less strong in sur- 
rounding bodies proportionate to their conductivity. 

Therefore, in dealing with atmospheric electrical dis- 
charges, it is well at the outset to pay some attention to 
the earth’s magnetic phenomena. As has already been 
stated the earth’s magnetism has a directive effect only on 


about the earth’s magnetism at any given place it is 
necessory to know : 

1. The declination of the needle from the geographical 
meridian, and which has its regular daily and annual 
variation, and the irregularities due to magnetic storms 
due to earthquake, volcanic eruptions, displays of aurora 
borealis, and the like. 

2. The inclination or dip of the needle in a plane 
vertical to that containing the horizon, for at the 
magnetic poles a compass needle assumes a_ vertical 
position, while at the magnetic equator it would be 
found to vilrate in a horizontal plane. The dip at the 
present time is a steadily diminishing quantity. 

3. The intensity of the earth’s magnetism varies in 
the same place with the time of the day. It attains its 
maximum between 4 and 5 p.m., and between l0and 11 
a.m. 

The observations which have been made now for 
many years go to show that these magnetic disturbances 
have a maximum about every 10 or 11 years, and 
strangely enough coincide with the years in which the 
size, number, and frequency of spots on the sun are 
most pronounced. 

The magnetic storms are nearly always accompanied 
by displays of the aurora borealis in high latitudes, and 
no exhibition of the aurora borealis takes place without 
violent magnetic disturbances. Whatever may be the 
causes of atmospheric electricity, that ever fluctuating 
magnetic field has its influence on it. 

The presence of electricity in the upper regions of the 
air is not confined to thunder clouds, but caa be 
detected at all times. The causes which bring about the 
electrical condition of the air are up to the present 
matters of conjecture. 

Evaporation and chemical processes involved in vege- 
tation have been put forward as causes, but on insufticient 
evidence. Undoubtedly the invisible aqueous vapour is a 
carrier of atmospheric electricity, for the number of 
aqueous particles which go to make up a single drop 
are counted by billions, and if each has the smallest 
finite value of potential then the electric motive force 
(pressure of electricity) of the clouds will be enormous. 

The natural agent capable of electrifying the air is the 

friction of solid and liquid particles against the earth 
and against each other by wind. This is_ especially 
and noticeably confirmed by the strong indications of 
electricity observed during a snowfall accompanied by 
high wind. But it should always be remembered that 
very dry air is an excellent non-conductor, whereas moist 
air has considerable powers of conduction. Therefore 
this slightly electrified moisture has a tendency to ce- 
alesce, with the result that condensation, and therefore 
a shower takes place. Thunderstorms and other power- 
ful manifestations of atmospheric electricity are gener- 
ally accompanied by very sudden and complete condens- 
tion. Hail has sometimes been ascribed to an electrical 
origin. 
The atmosphere in fine weather is almost invariably 
found to be positively electrified and at a different po- 
tential to that of the earth. This difference of pressure 
increases with the height above the ground, but less 
rapidly as the height increases. Near the ground an 
average of 100 to 150 volts per metre is usual, and at 
considerable heights a large difference in potential is 
reached which in thunderstorms becomes enormous. The 
potential is higher in winter than in sammer, and during 
the day than in the night. From tie time of sunrise 
the electro-motive-force increases for two or three hours, 
and then decreases towards midday, being generally 
weakest between noon and 4 p.m. As the sun declines 
its density is again augmented till about sunset, after 
whieh it diminishes, and continues ‘eeble during the 
night. In cloudy weather the electrical state is much 
more uncertain. 


magnets, but in order to obtain complete information 
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On the first appearance of fog, rain, hail or sleet, the 
electricity of the air is generally negative, and often 
highly so, and on the approach of a thunderstorm the 
alternations of the electric condition of the air succeed 
one another with remarkable rapidity. It then appears 
that thunderclouds must be regarded as charged masses 
of considerable conducting power, and these are dis- 
charged by the passage of electricity either between 
themselves (sheet lightning), similar to the glow dis- 
charged from an electrical machine ; or between a cloud 
and the earth (forked lightning), and corresponding to 
the spark discharge. 

The first stage in the genesis of a thunderstorm is the 
establishment of a difference of electrical potential in the 
atmosphere, and a thundercloud is really a mass of 
waterdrops at an average electrical potential very dif- 
ferent from that of the earth or of neighbouring clouds. 
This produces an electrical stress in the air which finally 
is unable to support the stress, and the discharge takes 
place in the form of oneor more lightning flashes. The 
general zigzag course of forked lightning is due to the 
presence of dust nuclei in the air. When the discharge 
takes place from the cloud to the earth there is not in- 
———. observed a double or even a triple flash along 
paths nearly coincident. The nature of the electric field 
and the configuration of the clouds will no doubt affect 
the character of the flash in detail, first as the electric 
spark is modified according to the nature, shape, density 
and temperature of the conductors. 

A curious and comparatively rare form of lightning is 
the ball lightning, which has the appearance of a 
luminous ball floating through the air until it comes 
in contact with a solid body, when it explodes sharply. 
This awaits explanation. 

The illumination produced by lightning has been 
compnted as the 1/20,000th part of a second. What is 
visible of a lightning flash is only the core of the 
discharge, z.e., where its influence is at the maximum. 
On every side of this line is a wide tract within the 
limits of which damage may be done, hence, during 
the thunderstorm the proximity to a tree is dangerous, 
the tree determines the occurrence and receives the 
central part of the discharge, and the immediately 
surrounding objects receive portions of the visible dis- 
charges of an encircling yet invisible zone. This prac- 
tically instantaneous flash may occur over a great dis- 
tance; but reports of the explosion will be heard in the 
order of their distance from the observer, and hence 
the reli or peal of thunder, — 

Lightning is then electricity at high pressure, and 
under such high pressure it is enabled to flow through 
almost anything, even miles of air. Flashes of light- 
ning are often more than a mile in length, and some- 
times extend to 4 or 5 miles and take the line of least 
resistance. Inavacuum the path of electricity would 
be a straight one. 

It has been calculated that to produce a flash a mile 
in length a potential of 3,622,000 volts is required. To 
summarise then, a lightning flash is the electric dis- 
charge between a cloud and the ground. The earth, by 
induction of electricity from the cloud, has also become 
charged with contrary electricity, and when the tendency 
for the two electricities to combine exceeds the resist- 
ance of the air, the flash occurs from the cloud to the 
earth, but cases of ascending lightning have been 
observed, and probably this is the case when the clouds 
have been negatively and the earth positively electrified, 
and positive electricity passes through the air much 
more easily than does negative. The discharge usually 
falls first on the nearest and best conductors, ¢.g., trees, 
elevated buildings, metals. The frequency with which 
varieties of trees are struck is: fir 5, beech 7, oak 18; 
in like manner the ratio of soils is: chalk 1, clay 7, 
sand 9, loam 22. 


The lightning discharge kills men and animals, ignites 
combustibles, melts metals, breaks bad conductors in 
pieces. When it penetrates the ground it melts the 
silicious substances in its path, producing fulgurites even 
12 yards in length. The action of lightning on trees is 
peculiar. When struck by it they are sometimes stripped 
of their bark, either wholly or partially, or the wood is 
split into laths, or into a mass of fibre, which Franklin 
ascribed to the sudden and entire evaporation of the 
vegetable moisture. 

Heated air conducts better than cold air, probably 
only owing to its lesser density. Hence it is that large 
numbers of animals are often killed by a single dis- 
charge, as they crowd together in a storm, and a column 
of warm air rises from the group. In support of this 
I might mention sheep, asin sheep grazing districts one 
observes the biggest percentage of lightning cases are 
sheep. 

We had a peculiar coincidence happen on our Heath 
several years ago in which there were ten sheep, five on 
each side of the wall—the latter running E. to W.—the 
whole ten being killed by lightning. A portion of the 
wool from the backs of the animals on the south side 
was carried thro’ the joints of the wall. The five sheep 
on the north side of the wall were not similarly affected. 
On the sheep we observed singeing of the wool and parts 
quite denuded of wool, pupils dilated, ecchymosis sub- 
cutaneously. 

There is a violent and sometimes fatal shock which 
animals experience even when at a great distance from 
the place where the lightning discharge passes. It is 
caused by the inductive action which the thunder cloud 
exerts on bodies placed within the sphere of its activity. 
These bodies are then, like the ground, charged with the 
opposite electricity to that of the cloud, but when the 
latter is discharged by the recombination of its electri- 
city with that of the ground, the induction ceasese and 
the bodies reverting rapidly from the electrical state to 
the neutral state, the concussion in question is produced. 

The return or back shock.—This is always less violent 
than the direct one, although recorded cases are con- 
siderable in v:hich both men and animals were killed. 
In such cases no broken limbs, wounds or burns are 
observed. 

It is stated that persons and animals struck by light- 
ning often lose their lives only by a temporary injury to 
the muscles which control the act of respiration, so that 
under favourable circumstances such persons and 
animals might probably be saved by producing artificial 
respiration. 


SyMPTOMS OF LIGHTNING SHOCK. 


In cases where one is called in to give an opinion as 
to the cause of injury one may find some of the follow- 
ing symptoms: pitiful expression, dilated pupils, dis- 
charge from both eyes and hose, paraplegia or hemiplegia, 
drooping of one or both ears, fractured limb, peculiar 
gait, derangement of the cerebro-spinal system is rather 
common. It is stated one not infrequently finds the 
shoes slightly magnetised. Of course one always should 
ask if they have had any thunder or lightning within 24 
hours, examine trees in the proximity, or other prominevt 
objects, also the grass or soil surrounding the case. 

(1) On post-mortem (external).—Cadaveric rigidity not 
unfrequently occurs at the usual period, but more com- 
monly immediately after death, in which case it 1s 
evanescent, 

(2) The pupils may be largely dilated, contracted, or 
unequal. 

(3) Aborescent marking on the surface of the bodies 
killed by lightning is not infrequently observed. Singe- 
ing of the hair, ecchymoses, lacerations, fractured !imbs 
or other indications of injury may, or may not, 


present. 
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Internal.—The aborescent markings, when seen after 
removal of the skin do not follow the course of the 
capillary vessels or other anatomical structures, but are 
caused by the discharge, and indicate the path taken by 
it. In those cases where no signs of injury are found— 
and one is occasionally meeting such a case—the body 
has been outside the path of the main discharge but yet 
within the sphere of influence, so that the receipt of the 
shock was violent enough to permanently paralyse the 
central organs of the nervous system. 

In some cases internal examination fails to demon- 
strate the proximate cause of death, in others there are 
indications of cerebral hemorrhage or of diffuse disor- 
ganisation of the brain structure. 

2. The blood coagulates immediately after death in the 
majority of cases, although it may be and is occasionally 
found in a liquid condition. 

3. Membranes and vessels of brain in sume cases are 
hyperzmic, and in some cases blood is extravasated. 

4. Ecchymoses subcutaneously. This is probably the 
most common post-mortem lesion. 

5. Putrefaction usually commences early. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. C. W. TowNsEND said he was sure they would 
agree that a great deal of credit was due to Mr. Hicks 
for the very able way in which he had brought that im- 
portant and interesting subject before them, for he had 
not only dealt with it from a theoretical point of view 
but a practical one, thus proving that he must have had 
a considerable amount of experience in lightning cases. 
As the subject was not of his own choosing he deserved 
all the more credit. That was the third paper contribu- 
ted by the younger members of the Association, though 
they generally chose a subject of which they had 
made special study or had had experience. And again 
lightning was a subject very little had been written 
about either in journals or veterinary text-books. In 
fact in looking through 7'he Veterinarian for the last 
35 years he could only find one article on the subject, 
and that by Lieut.-Col. Nunn several years azo. They, 
therefore, had little to guide them, and their diagnosis 
of cases struck by lightning must to a certain extent be 
based upon common-sense and their own experience and 
observation, for as Mr. Hicks told them it was easy to 
diagnose cases where there was distinct evidence of the 
result of lightning, but the difficulty arose when this was 
negative and the post-mortem revealed nothing to 
account for death. One thing had often struck him as 
peculiar, and that was the way lightning worked, it 
sometimes killed part of the trunk of a tree and left the 
rest unaffected and living. That he took to be due to 
the fact that the current only passed down one side, de- 
stroying the vegetable elements only on that side. Mr. 
Hicks said they might possibly save the lives of animals 
by resorting to artificial respiration. Had he ever tried 
that? Wasita fact lightning often affected the mus- 
cles of respiration only? Hedid not see why it should 
affect those muscles more than any other. He knew in 
the case of the human subject it often affected the optic 
nerves, causing blindness. He had never read a case of 
an animal in which it had done this, and he should like 
to know if any other member had. In speaking of the 
diagnosis they sometimes found fractures, but this was 
he thought often the result of an accident from the 
animals galloping about through fright during a storm, 
and not directly caused by the electric current. In 
cases where one did find fractures as a result of light- 
ning, the fractured bone was split more or less into 
atoms, whereas if it resulted from an accident that would 
not be the case. Mr. Hicks did not mention the smell 
of singeing or burning present in cases of lightning, and 
burnt hair or wool, or anything like that in the vicinity 


to make things have an acid reaction. Shoes, as Mr. 
Hicks said, became charged with electricity. A knife or 
a pin was useful to see if the shoes were so affected, and 
they should also look at the circumstances of the neigh- 
bourhood to see if there was any steel in the district 
where the animal was struck. The time of the year was 
another important matter, as was the examination of 
the grass and soil, for one often found a hole in the 
ground where the electric fluid had penetrated, and the 
soil at the edge of the hole was often charred. Signs of 
struggling must also be looked for, and the position of 
the animal taken into account, death in most cases being 
instantaneous, in fact instances had been recorded where 
animals were found with food in their mouths. All 
these points were important in cases of insurance. There 
were undoubtedly more cases of animals being killed by 
lightning than men, but he did not attribute this to any 
predisposition on their part to attract the electric cur- 
rent, but to the fact that they were more exposed. He 
did not think the markings were always arborescent, but 
were frequently small round patches here and there, often 
smaller than might be expected, and quite superticial, 
only penetrating the superficial layers of the skin. 
These patches never showed a blister such as was pro- 
duced by a burn or scald, but simply an excoriation. 
Mr. Hicks said the blood coagulates soon after death. 
He (Mr. Townsend) could not say he had noticed any- 
thing characteristic about the blood, but he had been 
reading an article on the electrocution of animals as the 
most humane way of killing, but in hardly any case 
could they bleed the animal afterwards, so the plan was 
no good as the inspectors would not pass them. He 
should like to hear the experience of other members as 
to whether the blood did coagulate after death. 

Mr. Rupkxrw said he had thonght the Lincolnshire 
Society was moribund, but it seemed it had a good deal 
of life in it, and he congratulated Mr. Hicks on giving 
them one of the most interesting papers he had listened 
to since he had been a member of the Association. Al- 
though they were not great in numbers it was evident 
they had some very able young members coming on. 
Many claims for deaths by lightning were fraudulent 
ones, and they had to decide whether lightning was 
really the cause of death. He had had many cases. In 
his experience there was not often evidence of wounds 
or singeing, but the question of the coagulation of the 
blood insurance companies always enquired about. In 
anzmic cases they did not always get it. In those of 
partial paralysis it was difficult to decide whether the 
animal was struck by lightning or not. He once diag- 
nosed a case in a filly as partial paralysis due to light- 
ning; she always broke out in a perspiration in 
thunderstorms. He believed there were hundreds of 
animals struck down by lightning where the cause of 
death was stated to be otherwise. 

Mr. KNow es said he shonld like to add his thanks 
to the writer of the paper. As to extraordinary marks 
on animals struck by lightning, he remembered several 
fat bullocks being struck under one tree. There were 
20 in the bunch, and the farmer’s wife saw them struck. 
After a little time all but seven got up and walked away. 
On the others, which were killed, there was a mark of 
singeing, but nothing else. In lightning cases they were 
usually asked by the insurance inspectors what marks 
were found on thedead animal. There was always some 
trouble in the summer as to satisfying clients as to 
whether they were entitled to compensation or not. 
He wished the insurance companies would combine 
in an agreement not to pay for anything except what 
was aksolutely struck dead or so injured as to render 
immediate slanghter necessary. They unfortunately 
were often asked to certify death ty lightning when 
they could not possibly do it. He remembered some 
ears ago losing a client temporarily—he had got him 


should be looked for. There was no doubt about the 
change of the action of the blood, for lightning tended 


ack now—because he refused to certify a horse as struck 
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by lightning when it had been suffering from poll-evil. 
This often occurs and, as he said, he wished companies 
would only pay for animals killed outright or subject to 
immediate slaughter Where an insured animal was 
known to bein good health before a tempest, and they 
found no rigor mortis after, then he held the owner 
was entitled to compensation. 

Mr. Dickrnson also thanked Mr. Hicks for his paper, 
and remarked that he had found animals were killed 
under elm more than oak trees. Lightning seemed to 
have a peculiar affinity for the elm, and it was recorded 
in human medicine that more people were killed in the 
neighbourhood of the elm than the oak or fir. As to 
fracture, he thought if lightning came in contact with 
an animal with severity sufficient to fracture, it killed 
outright, there was no half measure. He had seen 
scores of fractures said to have been caused by lightning, 
but which had been caused by shock ; a stampede would 
follow a lightning flash, and a fracture resulted. In 
cases of insurance he met the inspector as a colleague. 
There was usually a sulphurous smell in an animal killed 
by lightning. He had seen animals so killed where the 
blood was practically fluid and in others where it was 
coagulated—-he thought it depended on how long after 
death the post-mortem was made. 

Mr. Hicks, replying on the discussion, said so far as he 
had read the oak was the most susceptible to lightning 
strokes. As to Mr. Townsend’s question with regard to 
the respiratory muscles being affected by the electric 
current, it was often the case. His father’s opinion 
always was that it affected the heart straight away. As 
to struggling they frequently found that occurred after 
lightning. He remembered a case in Martin’s Fen two 
years ago where 24 animals were affected, and they could 
not claim for some as they had sustained fractures by 


falling into a drain, and one had broken his neck. 
With regard to certificates he did not see why any man 
should not give his opinion ; if there was a doubt—and 
a very grave doubt—he should give the insurance com- 
pany the benefit of it. A man called in 24 hours after 
death was not in the same position to give an opinion 
as the one who was on the spot immediately. He did 
not agree with Mr. Knowles that only payment should 
be made for animals killed outright, for he thought the 
public ought to be studied more than that. 


SPECIMENS. 


Mr. C. W. TownseEnpD exhibited the fractured pelvis of 
a mare about five years old, which had been unable to 
deliver her foal. She had been lame for some time, but 
the cause could not be ascertained until the post-mor- 
tem. He was sending the specimen to Prof. Macqueen. 

Mr. Rupk«rn exhibited a portion of the vertebra of a 
hunter which he had destroyed. He said it had a bad 
reputation and had killed a man in Ireland. He was 
being hunted in the Grantham district on Wednesday 
week when he went down, and his rider—a lady—led 
him eight miles. He thought the animal had ruptured 
the muscles of his loin, and on telling the owner he 
would never be any good again, she said she would have 
him destroyed. To his surprise he found the animal 
had a broken back. Going round Burbage’s covert, 
which was very steep, the lady said he made a big plunge, 
but he did not apparently feel anything for an hour. 
There could have been no pressure on the spinal cord. 

The specimens were generally voted interesting, and 
after discussing other matters, the members adjourned 
for dinner, which ended a satisfactory and instructive 
meeting. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases [Sheep] gwine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- Ani-}| Out- | Ani-} Out- | Ani- Out-] Out- | Slaugh. 
breaks} mals. post, mals. mals. Doge. Osher}, breaks. 
| 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Feb. 22] 20 30] 1 38] 17) 387] | 41 30 110 
1907 .. 1 Wy 23 61 24 39 185 
werresponding week in 1906 .. | 29 | 15, 32 18 19 47 
1905 19 | 21 19 30 33 13 46 
i otal for 8 weeks, 19€8 . | 204 | 283 | 2 ill 130 445 453 225 986 
1907. | 185 151 359 265] 298 | 1301 
(crresponding period in 4{ 1906 156 202 183 329 ‘ 187 147 647 
1905 165 | 257 182 335 | 407] 87 | 341 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb. 25, 1908. 
IRELAND. Week ended Feb 15] | 9 44 
1907 10 1 123 
Corresponding Week in 1906 .. 1 1 | 10 2, 132 
3 | 7 16 1) 
| 
1907 ee | ee | oe | ee 98 27 473 
Corresponding period in 1906 .. 2; 2 1 4 es 98 4 152 
1905 .. 6 | 12 oo | of § 186 81 186 


Department of Agriculture and Technica! Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Feb. 20, 1908, 
Notr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Edinburgh, 


It was discovered on Sunday night 16th inst., that a 
fresh outbreak of the dreaded foot-and-mouth disease 
had occurred in Edinburgh. The byre affected is situate 
at Balbirnie Place, Murraytield, and the owner of the 
animals is Mr. John Robertson, among whose Elvan- 
bank herd the disease recently manifested itself. In the 
byre there are 21 cows, three of which show symptoms 
of the disease. The tenancy of tne byre at Balbirnie 
Place was taken over by Mr. Robertson about a week 
before the outbreak in his principal herd was discovered 
The majority of the animals at Balbirnie Place, it is 
understood, were bought in Edinburgh on Wednesday, 
February 5, the day after the suspicious symptoms were 
discovered among Mr. Robertson’s Elvanbank herd. So 
far asis known, none of the animals were in contact 
with any one working at Elvanbank. They were taken 
straight to the byre at Balbirnie Place, and put in charge 
of a man and a dairymaid, neither of whom had any- 
thing to do with Elvanbank. 


Impure Milk—Proposed Legislation 


There was a large attendance at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Metropole, on Monday afternoon, when members 
of the Farmers’ Club assembled for the purpose of listen- 
ing to an exhaustive and able paper on the subject of 


“Present and Future Aspects of Dairy Regulations,” 


read by Mr. Christopher Middleton. Dr. J. A. Belcher 
occupied the chair. 

At the outset, Mr. Middleton stated that there were 
few questions of domestic economy which excited more 
attention than that of milk supply. He said that among 
the many causes contributing to this were the exagger- 
ated statements contained in sensational articles which 
had appeared in a section of the Press, as to the con- 
ditions under which milk was produced, and the 
dangers which attended its consumption ; also the habit 
for years past of certain medical officers, who had en- 
deavoured, often on very scanty evidence, to prove that 
various outbreaksof disease and much infantile mortality 
were directly caused by the consumption of impure milk. 
Again, the interim reports of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis, partly based on experiments which many 
whose opinion was entitled to consideration, regarded as 
inconclusive, had somewhat tended to increase the dis- 
trust with which milk was regarded in various quarters. 

In view of the fact that the President of the Lecal 
Government Board had announced his intention of deal- 
ing with the question during the present session, it be- 
hoved the members of the club and of every agricultural 
and dairy association throughout the country, said the 
speaker, to give the matter their serious consideration, 
for, whilst every support should be given to all reason- 
able and necessary ape with the object of ensuring 
not only a clean but a harmless milk supply, any regula- 
tions going beyond what was actually necessary to secure 
these objects should be strenuously opposed, and more 
especially must it be insisted that any cost incurred by 
further legislation in the interest of public health, and 
for the benefit of the nation at large, in the way of at- 
tempting to eradicate disease amongst cattle, shall be 
provided out of the National Exchequer. 

The Dairy Products Committee of the Central and 
Associated Chambers of Agriculture had for some time 
past devoted considerable attention to the question of 
milk legislation, and in November last they presented 
to the Council a report indicating the lines on whic 
such legislation, to be satisfactory to the dairy industry, 
should be based. This report was unanimcusly adopted 
by the Council. 

The Council of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association 
had also considered the question of the proposed legis- 


lation, and in December last they, with a few slight 
alterations, endorsed and adopted the recommendations 
contained in the report. Other associations had also 
signified their approval of the same. 


Proposed LEGISLATION. 


The suggestions embodied in the report were : 

“1. That the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order 
of 1885 and 1889 be consolidated and amended in such 
manner as shall be approved by the Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

2. That adequate legislative steps shall be taken to 
secure the proper (a) lighting, (4) ventilation, (c) cleans- 
ing, (d) drainage, (e) water supply, of cowsheds in both 
urban and rural district areas. 

3. That the question of air space in cowsheds shall 
not be dealt with by hard-and-fast regulations, but that 
regard must be had in all cases to the situation and 
surroundings, and any regulations dealing with this 
matter must be subject to the approval of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

4. That every local authority shall only register such 
premises as they may deem suitable, and when the 
premises to be occupied as a dairy or cowshed shall 
have been made so as to satisfy their requirements. 

5. That all premises occupied for the purpose of milk- 
selling within the meaning of the Dairies, Cowsheds, 
aud Milkshops Orders shall be inspected by the inspector 
to the lecal authority not less than twice in each year. 

6. That all cattle used for the purpose of milk-selling 
shall be examined (especially for tuberculosis of the 
udder) by duly qualified veterinary surgeons appointed 
by the County Council, not less than twice in each year 
7. That every animal which shows symptoms of 
—— of the udder shall be isolated and slaugh- 
tered. 

(a) Previous tu the slaughter the cow shall be valued 
as a milking cow by a public valuer appointed by the 
local authority. 

(6) Immediately after slaughter the cow shall be 
examined by an independent veterinary surgeon ap- 
poiated by the County Council or the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

(c) If free from tuberculosis of the udder, the full 
value shall be paid to the owner (plus £1 to cover the 
loss sustained by dislocation of his business) out of the 
National Excheqner. 

(d) If affected with tuberculosis of the udder, three- 
fourths of the value shall be paid out of the National 
Exchequer. 

(e) The County Council to bear and pay any costs 
of any valuer or veterinary surgeon employed for this 
purpose. 

8. The Model Milk Clauses or any similar clauses 
contained in all previous private Acts to be repealed. 

9. That the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Orders 
of 1885 and 1899, as consolidated and amended, be made 
compulsory.”—-Daily Telegraph. 


Death’ from Anthrax at Doncaster. 


An inquest was held at Doncaster on Tuesday, Jan. 
28th, by the Borough Coroner (Mr Tovey) as to the 
death of John George Beeson, labourer for Mr. John 
Lindley, horseslaughterer, Marshgate, who died on Satur- 
day in the Infirmary. Mr. Andrews appeared on behalf 
of Mr. Lindley. 

It was stated that deceased was employed by Mr. 
Linldey, for whom he had worked for 16 years on and off. 


h| He complained of a boil or sore ov bis arm on Wednes- 


day, and after Mr. Lindley had communicated with 
a doctor, Dr. Wilson ordered his removal to the Jn- 


firmary. 
Dr. Reginald Wilson said he found deceased was 


suffering from anthrax on his arm, which he must have 
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contracted from an animal. The infection was often 
carried cn skins and hides. It was a very deadly com- 
laint, and the first case that had been in the Infirmary. 
t was a rare case in the Doncaster district, but common 
in wool districts. No time was wasted at the Infirmary 
in condueting an operation, but the man died on 
Saturday afternoon. Witness examined the blood, 
and was satisfied with the nature of the disease. It 
began on the skin, and then went through the system. 
The Coroner said it was not part of the jury’s duty to 
try to trace the disease, although it would be an advan- 
tage to know where it had come from. 
The jury returned a verdict that deceased died from 
anthrax. 
Mr. Andrews said Mr. Lindley would do his best to 
discover the source of the disease.—Shefield Daily 
Telegraph. 


Anthrax and Bone Meal. 


Sir,—Referring to the paragraph in your issue of 
30th January on the subject of aon in East Lothian, 
and more particularly to the remarks thereon by Mr. 
Thomas Elder, I venture to assert that this gentleman 
is quite on the wrong tack, and that it is to fertilizers 
that he should look for the cause of anthrax. 

In many countries, such as India and South America, 
anthrax is very rife ; numerous cattle die there annually 
from this scourge, their bones are imported into this 
country and spread on the land, with the inevitable re- 
sult that this terrible disease is constantly being com- 
municated to the cattle on our pastures by the anthrax 
bacilli from these bones. 

A short time ago a friend of mine was travelling in 
New Zealand, and at that time there had been several 
rather severe outbreaks of anthrax there, which was 
causing quite a commotion among the farming com- 
munity. New Zealand imports practically no feeding 
stuffs, but imports bone-meal from India, and _in- 
vestigation showed that the scourge had come from the 
imported bone meal. The Government were urged to 
put down two installations of sterilising plant, one for 
the North, and the other for the South Island, and to 
insist that no imported bone-meal should be sent into 
the interior without being sterilised. Whether this has 
been done or not he is unable to say, but he gathers 
from the New Zealand newspapers received since his 
return, that the Government received these recommend- 
ations with favour. 

I have little doubt that if the East Lothian authorities 
will proceed on the lines suggested above, they will be 
able to stamp out this disease, except of course in so far 
as it is caused by bacilli already present in the soil en- 
gendered by previous outbreaks.—I am, etc. 

Put THE SADDLE ON THE Ricut Horse. 
—NV.B.A. 


Farmers and the Veterinary Surgeons Act. 


Sir,—-I have read with much interest the correspond- 
ence in your columns respecting the new bill which the 
R.C.V.S. seeks to bring in. In the district in which my 
farm is situated there are a number of qualified veterin- 
ary surgeons ; there are also two men who hold no quali- 
fications whatever beyond that of proved ability. One 
of these I employ. For years he did my work on behalf 
of his then employer, a qualified M.R.C.V.S., to whom 
he acted as assistant, et for whom he took sole charge 
for long intervals in his employer’s absence. Finally, 
owing to private reasons, he was discharged with a first- 
class character, as his employer wished to bring a rela- 
tive into practice with him. Though severely handi- 
capped as regards capital, this man decided to start in 
practice for himself ; came to me, told me, to my great 
surprise, he was unqualified, and solicited my work. 


Unhesitatingly, having the utmost confidence in his 
ability, [ employed him. The following bas been the 
result: He has attended all my animals, and, amongst 
other cases, has brought to a successful issue two cases 
of acute ringbone lameness, one case of lockjaw, a case 
of fractured pelvis, bad quittors, etc. In addition, | 
have seen him perform operations requiring the greatest 
technical skill and practical knowledge, and know him 
to bea thoronghly sound practitioner. Moreover, I have 
heard him spoken of most highly by qualified V.Ss. who 
knew his work and could give an unbiassed opinion. 
Through pure misfortune this man lacks a qualification. 
He lives on his merits, deceives no one, and faces quali- 
fied opposition through his own ability. Serving a three 
ears’ apprenticeship with a well-known M.R.C.V.S., 
e then went to college, but after passing his first pro- 
fessional examination he unfortunately had to give up 
his studies, owing to the sudden loss of his family’s 
rivate means, and now, after having successfully fol- 
owed the only profession be knew, he is to-day to be 
dubbed a “ quack” by an enlightened profession Sedtes 
he is not a graduate of its college, many of the members 
of which are not to be compared with him as regards 
ability. 

This is not an isolated case; there are many 
M.R.C.V 8S. whose practices depend upon the ability 
and industry of unqualified assistants, and so long as 
they work for qualified employers they are regarded as 
scientific men. Their ability is their qualification, with- 
out which they cannot live, and surely this is an age 
above all others of the survival of the fittest. But un- 
derlying all this is there not another phase of this ques- 
tion that we as farmers and stock-owners have to con- 
sider? Having ousted the unqualified practitioner, the 
castrator, and spayer, and having thus “cornered the 
market ” (to borrow a commercial term), what guarentee 
have we that the R.C.V.S. will not draw up an exorbi- 
tant scale of charges which we shall be compelled to pay 
or go without professional aid. I do most seriously 
urge the farmers and stock owners of this country to 
stir themselves before it is too late, and protest against 
such an unfair attempt to deprive us of the services of 
a most useful body of men, whose practical ability to 
serve us I think we are quite —— to judge. 

ARMER F AIRPLAY. 


Sir,—The correspondence provoked by “ Markover’s” 
letter will have done good if it enables the public to get 
a clearer view of the subject. One side only has been 
stated. May I beg space for a few remarks on the 
other? The veterinary profession was called into being 
by the needs of the stock-owner. Its origin was humble. 
In the towns men who kept shoeing forges also doctored 
lame and sick horses. In the country the castrator and 
accoucheur developed into a so-called farrier. Some of 
these men acquire considerable skill, and by means of 
books on medical subjects, enlarge their knowledge of 
the theoretical and scientific side of their work. There 
was, however, no means of distinguishing the able from 
the pretentious, so far as newcomers or strangers were 
concerned, and the backward condition of the animal 
doctor was finally recognised and a college established 
more than a hundred years ago. The graduates of the 
college had at least proved a certain standard cf attain- 
ment. The farriers had not. The public soon learned 
to value the qualified men, and, as with all the other 
professions, the curriculum was lengthened and the 
teaching made more thorough, until at the present time 
the student is compelled to pass examinations as severe 
as those required of the sister profession of medicine. 
The cost, moreover, is very great when it is remembered 
that a minimum of four years must be occupied in 
yan the degree. Men with a qualification which 
will procure them a start in the army as lieutenants, 
with pay and allowances equal to £400 per annum, will 
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expect to make half that amount if they settle in a 
country district, and hold themselves at the service of 
farmers night and day if wanted for calving, castrating 
and other work none too attractive in itself, but, in con- 
junction with the exercise of their higher abilities, 
enabling them to make a living—of a sort. Prior to the 
advent of motors there were a few country gentlemen in 
every district whose patronage made half a living for a 
vet., who, as I have said, eked out a subsistence by the 
less profitable employment of castrating and calving, 
and by a fairly constant demand for medicines of his 
own compounding, which he sold at markets and fairs 
where he was in the habit of meeting customers. <A 
continuous decrease in the number of unqualified men 
was proof sufficient of the superiority of the graduates ; 
bunt during the last decade great changes have taken 
ag The motor has taken the gilt off the gingerbread. 

he extended and more expensive curriculum made 
parents shy of entering their boys. Many students 
failed, or like the case quoted by “ Farmer Fairplay ” 
were unable to finish terms and obtain the diploma of 
the R.C.V.S. Itis a debatable question whether the 
college did wisely to raise the standard of professional 
education at a time when the practice of animal doctors 
was seriously threatened. The public in this and all 
other professions expects more and more, and the 
Council refused to believe that the horse doctor was in 
the very near future to stand behind the engineer and 
the motor man. 

The greatest blow to the country vet. was to come in 
the competition of the vendors of proprietary medicines, 
attractively “ put up” and sold in cases at every market 
and fair, and by the solicitation of travellers scouring 
the country in search of orders for medicines professing 
to cure every disease and to make it unnecessary to em- 
ploy a veterinary surgeon. The more respectable firms 
do not make the latter statement, but their agents, like 
those of the Russian Government a long way from the 
capital, give rein to their imaginations, and with prac- 
tised eloquence persuade the farmer to buy large qnanti- 
ties of medicines which under the old order of things 
might have been purchased or prescribed by the local 
practitioner, who would know the composition of his own 
stuff and, if called in to acase, would be in a better posi- 
tion to prescribe the next remedy. Thus the profitable 
trade side of his calling was taken from the vet., while 
the night-calls were left him when the daylight seller’s 
medicaments had failed. He feels the injustice of the 
situation keenly. There are no articles of materia 
medica which he cannot dispense, and he knows quite 
well that it is only the mystery of their composition 
which enables the voluble traveller to take orders for 
what could and should be supplied by the man who will 
be called out of his bed when valuable time has been 
lost in amateur doctoring on the part of the farmer. 
What does this matter to the farmer? some will say. 
The fittest must survive, and men like Farmer Fair- 
play’s vet. will work at cheap rates and do as well as the 
M.R.C.V.S. Yes, but how is the supply to be kept up ? 
If the wholesale medicine vendors supply the trade side 
of the business, and the castrator does the emasculation, 
and the stockman the obstetric cases, how is the 
M.R.C.V.S. to live, and where will he be found when the 
farmer wants him? There will be no teachers for the 
men of Farmer Fairplay’s sort. 

There is not the slightest probability of the objection- 
able clause being passed by a House of Commons in 
which there are many Jabour members, all trades union- 
ists, and understanding “ protection” to apply only to 
their own class. To have made such a proposal—and it 
is only a draft proposal for submission to the Privy 
Council—-was a mistake. born of the zeal of some new 
and young members of the Council of the R.C.V.S., who 
had grown impatient with the greybeards for not grasp- 


first suffer, and then the stock owner, if he will not 
accord a fair measure of support to the vet. who cannot 
live in a district where he is but rarely wanted. There 
are thickly populated cattle districts even in England 
where qualified men are ten to fifteen miles apart now, 
and their services in emergencies cannot be obtained. 
In Ireland the sale of patent medicines has deprived 
districts twice as large, of a veterinary surgeon, and the 
county authorities are making arrangements to provide 
veterinary dispensaries where a lean practitioner may 
be called upon like a relieving officer to the assistance 
of the poor farmers, while koping to be employed by 
the better class as a private practitioner. A somewhat 
similar system prevails in Germany. Must we come 
to that here, or will live stock owners treat the 
M.R.C.V.S. fairly, and so retain good general practi- 
tioners? Or shall we drift back to the state of things 
which prevailed before the establishment of veterinary 
colleges? You cannot have it every way. 
Harotp Leeney, M.R.C.V.S., ete. 

—The Field. 


Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to 
a matter of much importance to farmers and_ stock- 
breeders 

In tThe Veterinary Record of October 19th last 
there appears the draft of an Amendment Bill to the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881, one clause of which is 
as follows :-— 

‘* If, aftes the commencement of this Act, any person, 
other than a person who for the time being is on the Register 
of Veterinary surgeons ... . takes or uses the title of 
veterinary surgeon or veterinary practitioner, or any name, 
title, addition, or description, implying that he is a veterinary 
surgeon, or a practitioner of veterinary surgery, or both, or 
of any branch thereof; or is specially qualified to practise the 
same; or who acts for fee or reward as a veterinary surgeon in 
any branch of the science or art of veterinary surgery or 
medicine, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty 
pounds.”’ 

The italics are mine. 

The Act of 1881 gave the members of the profession 
the exclusive right to call themselves veterinary sur- 
geons, not for their own personal benefit, but in order 
that stock-owners might be able to distinguish between 
the man who had a college diploma and the man who 
was without that document, the stock-owner being left 
free to please himself which of the two men he employed. 
Since the passing of that Act veterinary surgeons have 
always been disposed to regard even the simplest atten- 
tions to live stock (other than feeding, grooming, etc.) 
performed by any person not a veterinary surgeon as a 
serious encroachment on their privileges. And the 
italicised portions of the clause are apparently the out- 
come of this feeling, the object being to make the stable 
and the stockyard the close preserve of the profession. 
Another phase of the same sentiment is the claim put 
forward in the professional journals that no chemist or 
other person than a V.S. should be allowed by law to 
sell horse and cattle medicines to stock-owners, In fact, 
the impression seems to be that the stock-owning com- 
munity exists for the purpose of providing the profess- 
ion with a living. 

Observe, sir, how vague are the terms of the proposed 
Act. No definition is given of what constitutes “ acting 
in any branch of the science or att of veterinary surgery 
or medicine.” The terms are purposely made vague in 
order that they may be comprehensive, and capable of 
expansion when the Act is passed. 

Vhen proceedings have been taken under the Act of 
1881 the profession has usually quoted the dictionary 
meaning of the term “veterinary” in support of their 
charge. Nuttall gives it as “pervaining to the art of 
healing or treating the diseases of domestic animals.” 


ing the nettle of quackery by whieh the profession must 


Past experience of the manner in which the Act of 1881 
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has been strained in favour of the profession leaves no 
room for doubt that so soon as the Act is passed the 
R.C.V.S. will endeavour to get the Courts to decide tkat 
the most simple operation on a domestic animal comes 
within the scope of its terms, and it will be illegal for 
my neighbour’s stockman to come in and give a drench 
to my cow, or to assist when she calves, and for my 
shepherd to “cut” and “tail” my lambs, since these 
and many other similar trifling services will be ruled as 
in the nature Of “ acting for fee or reward in the science 
or art of veterinary surgery or medicine.” . 

In many sparsely-populated districts there is no 
diplomed veterinary surgeon within many miles, for the 
reason that there is not sufficient work to support one. 
In such districts there is usually some man without a 
College diploma, who attends to the common ailments 
of the stock. He is generally a man who attended a 
veterinary college, and, through family misfortune or 
other causes, found himself unable to complete the col- 
lege course ; or has spent the best years of his life acting 
as unqualified assistant to a qualified man until, “too 
old at forty,” he has been turned off, and now, perhaps, 
combines farming in a small way with attending his 
neighbour’s live stock. The latter persons are under no 
illusion with regard to his standing ; they know per- 
fectly well that he holds no veteri: ary diploma ; but 
they recognise that a long practical experience of the 
ailments of live stock, generally in association with a 
qualified man, gives him a degree of skill and knowledge 
which they themselves lack, and they employ him ac- 
cordingly when ina difficulty. In this way they get 
their stock attended to for a reasonable fee, and avoid 
the heavy “ mileage” and much higher fees of the more 
distant quahfied man. 

If this Act be passed the profession will hold that 
“operations” in veterinary surgery may only be per- 
formed by a V.S. and that the term “ castrator” is one 
implying special skill or qualification. Now, sir, at the 
present time you may geta colt cut by either V.S. or 
castrator for ae a But do yon suppose that 
when the castrator is wiped out yon will get the V.S. to 
do the job at that figure? If you think so, just look up 
the files of the veterinary journals, and read the lamenta- 
tions over the fact that the “ proper professional charge” 
of one or two guineas cannot always be obtained owing 
to the undercutting of the horrid castrator, who does the 
work for half-a-guinea or less. The same odious indi- 
vidnal cuts and spays pigs and cuts calves and lambs at 
such low fees that the veterinary surgeon has up to now 
left him pretty much in undisturbed possession of that 
field. The V.S. does not care to do the work at the pre- 
sent fees ; but wait until the competition of the castra- 
tor is removed, and we shall have to pay half-a-guinea, 
and perhaps mileage, for cutting a litter of pigs, with 
all other animals in proportion. 

Some of the best men at this operation have been cas- 
trators. Farmer Miles, for example, who came from 
America some years ago, and showed our veterinary 
surgeons a thing or two about castrating “rigs” and 
spaying. Yet, if the proposed Act had been then in 
force, this man wonld have been prevented by law from 
operating, because he lacked a V.S. diploma. And there 
are men holding the dip!oma of the R.C.V.S. who are 
shocking bunglers at the operation. I know one such. 
He simply cannot castrate a colt, and, being aware of his 
want of skill or nerve, he never tries. Of course in his 
district the castrator comes to the aid of the stock 
breeder, but who will do so when that useful individual 
is prohibited from operating ! 

he “unqualified” man and castrator serve a very 
useful purpose to farmer and stockbreeder, especially 
those in a small way ; while to the cottager keeping a 
breeding sow, and the crofter with a cow and a few 
ewes, they are well-nigh indispensable, since these small 


the V.S. when the so-called “irregular” opposition is 
removed. 

Since the draft was published in he Veterinary Record 
several letters have been inserted in that journal asking 
the profession whether the objects of the clause are such 
as I have described. Nota word has appeared in refu- 
tation, and it may therefore be safely assumed that I 
have correctly interpreted the intention of the framers 
of the Act, z.e., the exaction of more and higher fees from 
the farmer and stock-owner. 

I feel sure your readers will agree with me that 
farmers and breeders should, in their own interests, offer 
a most strenuous opposition to the objectionable clause 
of the Act when it comes before the House of Com- 
mons. All arrangements have been made by the 
R.C.V.S. for bringing the Act in during the coming Ses- 
sion, and, with that view, a copy has already been placed 
in the hands of the Privy Council. There is, therefore, 
no time to lose. 

FARMER. 


Agricultural Students 
Visit to Balliol College Farm. 


The agricultural students of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, had an interesting time at Mr. Clement 
Stephenson’s noted holding of Balliol College Farm, 
Long Benton, and Mr. T. H. Bainbridge’s home farm 
of Eshott. Mr. Stephenson was at his wind-swept, 
hardy, healthy holding to welcome the students, 
who were accompanied by Prof. Gilchrist, Mr. Bain- 
bridge, Mr. Walker, of the College; Mr. James Cameron, 
Glasgow Herald, the day’s demonstrator, and two or 
three others. Business was taken up at once with a 
round of the byres and boxes. The experts in the com- 
pany were immensely taken with his season’s arrival of 
calves, a dozen or so in number, and mostly bulls, all 
with grand backs and the right sort of “ mousy brown” 
hair. Very few bull calves bad been produced last 
season, and these had all been sold privately. The 
yearling | eifers, mostly by Elect of Eshott, looked a 
very level, thick-set, short-legged lot. After these and 
most of the rest of the stock in the boxes had a look, 
the older bull was taken ont for a demonstration lesson. 
Then the students were conveyed to one of the fields 
where two-year-old heifers were having the healthy fare 
of old grass, some straw in an open-fronted shed, and 
a wealth of fresh air. Three Ericas, a Pride, a Corskie, 
a Bride, a Mniben Mayflower, and a Luxury, they all 
looked sprightly with their thick winter coats. 

Coming back to the farmhouse, Mr. Stephenson, in 
response to a call from the demonstrator for something 
on the “open air cure” and system of management at 
Balliol College Farm, said :—“If you wish to succeed 
as breders of cattle you must keep as close to nature as 
the circumstances will allow Use plain, wholesome 
diet and pure water; keep the animals in the fields as 
much as possible, and when they have to be housed, se: 
that the buildings are adapted for the purpose—well 
ventilated and lighted, and with no sewage drains open- 
ing into them. Be gentle with yonr cattle. Speak 
quietly, and they will soon know youas a friend. Harsh, 
rough treatment is daad against success. As to the stud 
bulls, they should in the summer be out by themselves 
in paddocks that are so fenced around that there is no 
chance for them to get their liberty. Never ill-use a 
bull. If you do he will never forget you, and will most 
likely take the first opportunity to repay you. Be firm 
but gentle, and don’t play with him. If you are forta- 
nate to get a stock bull that is good looking. g00 
tempered, and a successful sire, stick to him as long as 
you can. A good bull is half the herd. Now, a few 
words as to pure air. I need only point to the great 


men cannot afford the high fees that will be charged by 


success that has followed the building of sanatoriuus 
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for the treatment of tuberculosis. Remember that pre- 
vention is better than cure ; therefore see that your 
cattle are always living in a pure healthy atmosphere. 
If the air is pure the cold won’t hurt them. There are 
other important subjects in connection with a breeding 
herd, but you have a big day’s work before you, and 
a will keep for your next visit.” (Applause). 

Mr. Stephenson afterwards graphically summarised 
his early farming experiences, and gave an account of 
the founding of his herd of blackskins. It was all very 
interesting to the students, although Mr. Stephenson 
warned thein that farming, especially on poor pee was 
a most expensive hobby.—J. B. A. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
In the House of Lords, 
MILK SuppPLy. 


The Earl of Norruprook asked the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce legislation with regard to the 
milk supply during the present Session ; and, in the 
event of. such legislation being introduced by the Local 
Government Board, what steps the Board of Agricul- 
ture proposed to take for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of agriculture. He said that the dairy 
farmers realised that legislation was not only desirable, 
but was necessary to ensure the supply of pure 
and wholesome milk to the consumers. They would 
welcome such legislation if it were just and equitable, 
and were applied to the whole country. The present 
system of controlling the wilk supply was eminently un- 
satisfactory. It was based on orders which were per- 
missive, and legislation which had been piecemeal. Some 
local authorities had made rules under the Dairies and 
Milkshops Orders of 1885-86 which were carried out in 
asatisfactory manner; others had made orders which were 
carried out ina perfunctory way ; in a large number of 
cases rural and urban sanitaryauthorities had not chosen 
to make any regulations at all, and in their districts the 
milk supply was without any supervision whatever. The 
London County Council had powers of dealing with the 
milk supply under three Acts, and were endeavouring to 
get more in a General Powers Bill this Session. Ina con- 
siderable number of districts there were two, three, or 
four authorities with overlapping jurisdiction, with the 
result that unnecessary burdens were put upon the 
farmers. A general public Bill was, in these circum- 
stances, desirable in the interests of both producer and 
consumer. It had been announced by the President of 
the Local Government Buard that the Government 
thought it desirable that there should be legislation 
during the present Session. His question invited a 
more definite statement. In speeches both by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture and by Sir E. 
Strachey, who spoke for the Board in the other House, 
farmers had received warnings as to possible legislation, 
which had produced some feeling of insecurity and alarm, 
which, he hoped, would now be allayed. He acknow- 
ledged the scientific equipment of the Local Government 
Board, but reminded the President of the Board of 
Agriculture that the milk supply required to be dealt 
with from a practical as well as a theoretical point of 
view, and that any question concerned with cattle should 
be dealt with by the competent advisers of the Board 
of Agriculture, in whom the agricultnrists had confi- 
denc. He hoped the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture would give consideration to the suggestion that 
before any legislation was introduced an inquiry, Parlia- 
mentary or departmental, should be held into the ques- 
tion of the milk supply of the country. 

Earl CARRINGTON said he was glad to be able to an- 
nounce that he had received a letter from his right hon. 


introduce legislation this Session in respect to the milk 
supply of the country. Heagreed that the milk industry 
was not in the satisfactory condition which every one 
desired ; and as the great object of the present Govern- 
ment was practical legislation he felt sure that in the 
forthcoming Bill the matter would be dealt with prac- 
tically. With regard to the second part of the noble 
earl’s question, he could not make a definite announce- 
ment until the proposals of the Government were a 
little more developed ; but he could promise that he 
would do anything in his power legitimately to protect 
the farmers in the proposed legislation consistently with 
the interests of the public welfare. As to the suggested 
public inquiry, he would consult with the President of 
the Local Government Board. 

The Earl of ONsLow did not think the reply of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture carried the mat- 
ter very far. The public were already aware that it was 
the intention of the President of the Local Government 
Board to introduce a Bill dealing with the question of 
the milk supply. He thought the Government might 
be reminded that there was such a place as the House of 
Lords. That House was not very busy just now ; and 
there was no reason why the proposed Bill should not be 
brought forward there, so that farmers might have an 
early opportunity of expressing their opinions on it. 

The Parl of CAMPERDOWN supported the suggestion 
that the Bill should be first introduced in the House of 
Lords. At the present time there was no indication 
that any business would be given them to do by the 
Government. 

Lord TWEEDMOUTH said he was not in a position to 
state whether the Government were prepared at once to 
introduce the measure in that House. He hoped, how- 
ever, it would soon be introduced, whether in the Lords 
or in the Commons In the course of the next few 
weeks noble lords would have two Scottish Bills to dis- 
cuss. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Extract from London Gazette, 

Wark Orrice, WHITEHALL, Feb. 25. 

ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
Feb, 21. 

Major Ernest R. C. Butler to be Lieut.-Col., in succes- 
sion to Col. Joshua A. Nunn, U.B., C.LE., D.S.O., placed 
on retired pay. Dated 5th Feb., 1908. 


Lieut. W. T. Boookes resigns his Commission. Feb 22. 


Personal. 


Prof. J. Penberthy of the Royal Veterinary College, 
N.W.; T. H. L. Duckworth, M.R.C.V.S.; Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire; W. J. Hatton, M.R.C.V.S., Richmond, 
Surrey ; T. Eaton Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Liverpool ; and 
Ernest A. West, F.K.C.V.S., Drayton Gardens, 5. W., are 
the Veterinary Inspectors for “ The Shire Horse Show” 
which opened on 25th inst. 


PENANG VETERINARY SURGEON Bitten By Map Cat’ 


On New Year's Day, Mr. Elton Bell, Municipal 
Veterinary Surgeon, Penang, had occasion to go into 
the house of Mr. L. E. P. Wolverstan, Senior Magistrate, 
for the purpose ef using his telephone, when a stray cat, 
which had got into the house, showed sign of hostility. 
It was at once caught and taken to the Animal Infirm- 
ary, and later in the evening Mr. Bel! made preparations 
to inoculate a couple of rabbits with serum taken from 
the cat. As the cat was being chloroformed, however, 
it broke loose and flew at Mr. Bell, whose right hand was 
bitten severely, while his left hand was scratched. His 
injuries were cauterised at the General Hospital, and 


friend the President of the Local Government Board 
stating that it was the intention of the Government to 


yesterday he proceeded to the Pasteur Institute at 
Saigon for treatment. 
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As his misfortune occurred to him in the execution of 
his duty, the Munic'pal Commissioners at their meet- 
ing on Thursday decided that all Mr. Bell’s expenses in 
proceeding to Saigon should be borne by the ratepayers. 
General sympathy is expressed with Mr. Bell, who can 
ill be spared at the helm of the Veterin:ry Department, 
especially during an outbreak of rabies. 

enang, Jan. 4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COUNCIL AND THE NEW ACT. 


Sir, 

In Mr. Jno. A. W. Dollar’s letter in your last issue he 
continues his inaccuracies, but I only wish to draw atten- 
tion to his first fact. He says :— 

“Tt is a fact: 

(1) That the Bill is before the Privy Council, and that 
the promoters have used every effort to get it approved in its pre- 
sent form.’’ 

If Mr. Jno. A. W. Dollar has any desire to be veracious, 
I give him this opportunity to substantiate or withdraw the 
words I have underlined.—Yours faithfully, 

Windermere, Feb. 24. Frank W. Garnett. 


Sir, 

Last week I had occasion to call on a friend. Among 
various topics, we discussed the proposed new Registration 
Act. LIinformed my host that I destroyed Mr. Dollar’s 
papers immediately I perused them. He said: ‘‘I regret 
very much I did not do the same; I always had such a high 
opinion of Mr. Dollar’s judgment, that after lightly glanc- 
ing through his arguments, I signed the post-card and re- 
turned it, but upon re-reading and reflection I discovered 
my mistake, because I am really strongly in favour of this 
proposed Act.’’ 

Another veterinary surgeon who signed against the pro- 
posed Act, only practised for six months thirty years ago, 
and consequently saw no reason why he should subscribe a 
guinea annually to a profession from which he receivad no 
benefits. 

A third veterinary surgeon who is strongly in favour of 
the scheme, never received his voting papers from the 
R.C.V.S. 

If I, as an ordinary practitioner, can find three veteri- 
nary surgeons like the above classed on the opposition or 
neutral side, who would, if opportunity occurred again, vote 
with the ‘‘Ayes,’’ Iventure to suggest that there are a 
good many more like them to be found. 

Permit me to digress and make a few remarks re Mr. 
Dollar’s opinion on drunkenness. Drunkenness varies from 
a little incoherence of language and slight instability of gait 
to that of complete coma, consequently when a man is 
charged by the police, the degree of drunkenness is men- 
tioned by such qualifications as—‘ Drunk and incapable,”’ 
“drunk and disorderly,’’ etc. Mr. Dollar states ‘“‘A man 
may be drunk in a public place, and provided he is capable 
of taking care of himself and is not disorderly, he is equally 
inviolable.'? Quite so, but it is only a very slight degree 
of drunkenness when a man is capable of taking care of 
himself, and is orderly, I think you will see that Mr. 
Dollar’s contention that drunkenness is not penalised by the 
‘English law is erroneous. I also think his conduct with 
regard to the Veterinary Bill isa huge mistake, and is very 
much to be deplored, particularly if it should retard the 
passing of this Bill, which is so much needed to protect 
our profession not only from outside encroachment, but also 
from some of those within our ranks who exploit it to the 
serious detriment of a great number, by running drug 
stores under assumed names, and advertising their wares 
broadcast. Some of these gentlemen have aspired to our 
Council Chamber, others, I believe, have been desirous of 
representing us in Parliament. 

In conclusion, I wish my old friend F.G. health and 
strength in his splendid effort not only to protect his pro- 
fession, but to lift it to that social position it richly 
deserves.—Yours, etc., Cxrmro. 


Sir, 

In common, I suppose, with many another average prac- 
titioner, I am rather puzzled over many points in this con- 
troversy. Among other points, I cannot understand how 
any doubt shoild have arisen as to whether the Council 
did, or did not, authorise the presentation of the Bill to the 
Privy Council in the autumn. Was not the Bill presented 
to our Council by the Parliamentary Committee, with the 
direct statement that, to enable it to be considered in the 
present Parliamentary Session, it was necessary to adver- 
tise and ‘‘ deposit ’’ it before the 24th November last ? And 
did not the Council adopt the Bill, and continue in office 
the Special Committee which had drafted it, in order that 
that Committee should lay it before the Privy Council with- 
out delay? That was what I understood from reading the 
report of Council in The Veterinary Record of October 19th 
last.—Yours truly, 

‘* PRACTITIONER.”’ 

[Everybody who read the report understood the same 
thing.—Ep. } 


Sir, 

I regret to have to trouble you again by asking you to 
grant me a place for this letter. The ‘“ Veterinary Sur- 
geons Amendment Bill’’ is, in my opinion, of the utmost 
importance to the profession. The powers it asks and the 
penalties it would impose are rather startling. Let me give 
an example, Iam County Veterinary Inspector, giving all 
my services and paid by salary. If the Bill as it stands 
were to become law, and I failed to pay the registration fee 
within the specified time, I would cease to have the power 
to carry on my work, and my place would require to be 
filled up without loss of time, and supposing the Members 
of Council were graciously pleased at their first meeting to 
accept of an apology and payment of the neglected fee and 
reinstate me, my appointment would be gone. Would that 
be a reasonable penalty for the failure to pay within the 
time? The question does not require an expert *common- 
sense is sufficient to deal with it. I also observe that at a 
dinner of the Yorkshire V.M.S. Mr. Garnett, one of the 
promoters of the Bill, stated ‘‘ There were certain members 
who wanted to get up an agitation as to what they would do 
with all the money they would have.’’ ‘‘A more absurd 
proposition was never put before any people.’’ It was like 
an old woman trying to count her chickens before they were 
hatched. Now, sir, I am one of those who thought that the 
members of the profession were entitled to know something 
of the purposes for which so much money was wanted annu- 
ally before they sanctioned its imposition. 

I can assure Mr. Garnett thateven Scotch ‘‘old women, 
whatever they may do with chickens, do not part with money 
according to his method ; and I would further remind him 
that the members of the profession, and not the Members of . 
Council (who were not elected with the question before 
them) are the masters. I will further say that, so far as I 
am able to gather, Scotchmen are not against a reasonable 
Bill—I am, yours etc., 

A. J. McInrosu. 


Dumfries, Feb. 25. 


Sir, 

In the light of the present aspect I think it would have 
been better if the R.C.V.S., when sending its circular, in 
the proposed registration fee, etc., had enclosed a copy of 
Bill or those clauses relating to the penalty of non-payment 
of the fee and the position of Veterinary Surgeons and 
Existing Practitioners, for it is perfectly clear that by Sec- 
tion 4, Clause 2, any person who does not call himself & 
Veterinary Surgeon or Existing Practitioner, or who does 
not state or imply that he has any qualification whatever, 
can with impunity do all that the qualified man can 40. 
without let or hindrance from the R.C.V.S.; if asked, he 
can assist in an operation, attend an accident, or administer 
medicine to any animal, and he can claim his reward, No. 
sir, you cannot suppress quackery by any new Bill (it 's 
the public want educating) any more than can the human 
doctor. Mr. Dollar was quite right in his inference that 
the stringency with which the penal clause is sought to be 
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enforced, would have the effect of throwing many into the 
ranks of the ‘“‘unemployed.’’ In common with many others 
(not having seen the Bill) I signed the requisition imposing 
an annual registration fee, but I do not approve of striking 
off the rolls any member who does not pay. Let the debt 
be treated as an ordinary civil one, and if the debtor is so 
poor as to be unable to pay, let him go, but do not let us 
suppose that any in a position to pay would dishonourably 
shirk the responsibility. The writer has often known what 
it is to be poor—really poor—with the onus of keeping up a 
respectable appearance, and has at times been tempted to 
give up the dignity and title, and throw off the shackles that 
restrict from advertising or indulging in unprofessional pur- 
suits, and thinks it would be harsh and unwise if this 
measure were adopted. It might be the “last straw’’ 
on the back of struggling practitioners, of whom there 
are many more than is estimated. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I think you are very 
severe in your criticisms of Mr. Dollar’s action. I may be 
wrong, but as far as I can judge, Isce no reason to question 
his arguments; at least I am sure he is sincere in his inten- 
tion, and I bearin mind that he has been a good worker 
for the profession.— Yours obediently, 


Bedfont, Feb. 17. Henry Dyer. 


COLIC. 
Sir, 

1 have again to crave your indulgence in order to reply 
to the remarkable statements of Mr. Mayall in your issue 
of February 15. He commences by making the dogmatic 
assertion that we, as a profession, know as much about the 
diagnosis of gastric affections as we know about most other 
veterinary matters. This was exactly the spirit in which 
he wrote his first article on the subject, and thus started the 
discussion. Now, if his statement be correct, it does seem 
strange that up to the present he has not brought forward 
any reliable diagnostic symptoms by which we can different- 
iate gastric affections from intestinal affections. 

Now, with reference to the “fairy tales’’ in journals and 
text-books, I would refer Mr. Mayall to ‘‘A Manual of 
Veterinary Physiology,’’ by General Smith. On page 213, 
under the heading of Colic, we find the following: “It is 
obvious that either the stomach, the small or the large 
bowels may be so affected, but there are no definite symptoms 
which enable a positive diagnosis of location to be estab- 
lished.”’ 

Now the author of this work has had ample opportunities 
for drawing conclusions on this subject ; he is well-known 
as a careful and accurate observer, and does not propound 
“fairy tales.’’ 

Surely with such evidence before us, it is not accurate to 
state that we know u« lot about the diagnosis of gastric affec- 
tions. Many of us think we do, and assume the possession 
of knowledge that does not exist, probably it proves more 
comforting than a confession of ignorance, but it will never 
advance clinical medicine. 

Mr. Mayall is happy in again asserting that gastric affec- 
tions which show pain generally die. Of course, from this 
it is rational to infer that cases of gastric affection which 
recover do not exhibit pain asasymptom. This sounds very 
like a “fairy tale,’’ but it is not found in text books or 
journals. 

There are certain symptoms which lead us to suspect the 
presence of a gastric affection, but such cases frequently 
recover, although pain may have been a prominent symp- 
tom. If we wish to improve our knowledge of the subject 
we must not start with the idea that we know a “lot’’ about 
it. To those who fancy themselves on their skill in diag- 
nosis, “Most ignorant when he’s most assured,’’ will aptly 
apply.—Yours, etc. 


Feb. 19. E. Wauuis Hoare. 


™ VETERINARY INSPECTION OF COWS. 

Sir, 

. The remarks of Mr. Alfred C. Wild in last week’s J’eter- 
inary Record will doubtless be endorsed by a great number 
of country practitioners. It is much to be regretted that the 
precedent of those West of England veterinary surgeons 
who arranged a minimum fee for treatment of their Cor- 


poration horses was not followed by the veterinary surgeons 
resident in the district of the Chertsey Urban Council. 

It is to be hoped that when the new Dairy Order or new 
Milk Bill becomes law the clause which makes it compul- 
sory for all authorities to have the cows in their district 
inspected at least twice yearly, that only members of the 
College will be allowed to be inspectors of cows. Probably 
the College have already watched the interests of its 
members during the past few months when the Central 
Authority were arranging the preliminaries of the new 
Order or Bill.—Yours faithfully, 

Srormcock.’’ 


Sir, 

In The Veterinary Record of last week I notice that Mr. 
Wild refers to the appointment recently made by the Chert- 
sey Urban Council. Of course every M.R.C.V.S. willagree 
that the sum of £15 is a very inadequate fee for inspecting 
400 cows four times a year, but it appears not to occur to 
Mr. Wild that many Urban and Rural District Couicils are 
averse to making these appointments, for reasons which are 
well known, and in proof of this I need only state that in 
this instance the appointment of a veterinary inspector 
under the Dairies Order was only sanctioned by seven votes 
to six. 

Mr. Wild does not tell us that he accepts the fee of £20 
per annum for inspecting the dairy cows in the Surbiton 
district, while he is at the same time receiving £50 a year 
from his Woking Council. Perhaps he will explain the 
anomaly. 

The method of inspecting dairy cows is, I think, well 
understood by those who are willing to undertake the duty, 
and the hints given by Mr. Wild would doubtless be better 
appreciated by students than by members of the pro- 
fession. 

The subject of veterinary inspection was urged upon the 
Chertsey Council by Dr. Brind, M.O.H., some years ago, 
and at that time I remember directing his attention toa 
case of tuberculosis of the udder of acow. That the udder 
to which I allude was tuberculous was confirmed by Sir J. 
M‘Fadyean, to whom I sent a specimen of it for examina- 
tion. 

I can assure Mr, Wild that he need not be perplexed with 
any anxiety as to my ability to perform the duties imposed 
on me.— Yours faithfully, 

Wm. CacpwELL. 


Chertsey, Feb. 25. 


NORTH OF IRELAND V.M.A. AND 


THEIR PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE. 
Sir, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Mr. T. H. 
Sloan, M.P. for South Belfast. Why should we not all 
use our individual and collective influence on Members so 
that they take measures on behalf of our profession in the 
House ?—Yours truly, James GREGG. 

Belfast, Feb. 24. 


“51 Bidstone Road, Oxton. 
February 19. 
Dear Mr. Gregg, 

Your favour of the 14th inst. has been forwarded to me 
here, where I am staying for a couple of days. Will you 
kindly assure your Association that it will be a real pleasure 
to me in the future, as it has been in the past, to assist 
their interests in and out of Parliament to the best of my 
ability. There is not likely to be any Public Health Bill 
introduced by the Government this session, but if such a 
Bill should be introduced from any quarter in the House, 
I will forward you a few copies in due course.— Yours 
sincerely, Tuomas H. 


Mr. James Gregg. 


Mipianp Counties V.M.A. 


The Hon. Treasurer of the Association is now Mr. J.J. 
Burchnall, Barrow-on-Soar, Nr. Loughborough ; following 
on the resignation of Mr. G. Wartaaby, who has successfully 


filled the office for years past. 
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ComMUNICATIONS AND Papers Recetvep.—Messrs. F. W. 
Garnett, J.Gregg, H. Gray, 8S. Locke, J. Malcolm, 
A.J. McIntosh, Sydney Mager, W. Caudwell, Major 
Pallin, L.C. Tipper. ‘Stormcock’’ “Cymro.’’ 

Inter. Congress on Tuberculosis, Washington (Announce- 
ment). The Straits Budget, 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 
{/terations for this list must be duly netified by the Secretaries 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.R.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.): Mr. F. W. Garnett, m.R.c.v.s.. 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Care or Goop Horr V.M.S. . 
Pres. Mr. D. Hutcheon, m.k.c.v.s., Cape Town 
Hon. Sec. & Treas. Mr. J. W. Crowhurst 


Centra V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. J. Willett, u.n.c.v.s., € Harley Place, London, W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.r.v.v.s., 
122 St. George’s Avenne, Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square. Holborn, at 7 p.m 


CentraL Canapa V.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. E, James, Ottawa 


Centra V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. E. C. Winter, F.n.0.v.s., Limerick 
Gon. Sec. Mr. P. J. Howard, o.n.c.v.s., Ennis 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. Low, m.n.c.v.s., Norwich 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.n.c.v.s. 
Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guiascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. James Lowther 
Vet. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Fres; Prin A. E. Mettam, R. V. Coll., Dublin 
Hon, Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, m.n.c.v.s., 


116 Stephers green-west, Dublin 
Hon, Treas: Mr, M. Hedley, F.n.c.v.s , 


6 Royal Terrace West, Kingstown 
LancasHireE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. H. Stent, m.n.c.v.s., 
Gladysmount, Stretford, Manchester 
Hlon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.n.c.v.s. 


Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LinconnsHIrE V.M.S. 


Mr. W. G. B. Dickinson, r.1.c.v.s., Boston 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. G. Lockwood, m.r.c.v.s., 
Peterborough 


Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 


LiverPoot University V.M.S. 
Pres: Prof. Boyce, F.R.8. 
IIon. Sec. & Treas: Jno. T. Share-Jones, 
University. Liverpool 
Meetings, May, July, October, January. 
Vet. Assn. oF MaAnirTora. 
Pres: Dr. W. E. Martin, Winnipeg 
Hon. Sec. @ Treas: Mr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg 


Mipuanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Coe, F.R.c.v.s., Copeland-st., Stoke on- Trent 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.c.v.s., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov 


NatronaL VET. AssoctraTIon. 
Pres; Mr. R Roberts, F.R.c.v.s., Tunbridge Wells 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.r.c.v.s, 


Hon 
Hon 


Pres 
Hon 


Pres 


Pres 


Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.8., Whitechapel, London. 


Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.8.c.v.s., Brick-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, F.R.¢.v.s., 


Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Deo. 


Pres: 


Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Hen. 


Pres: 
Hon. 
Hon, 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


Hon. 


Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and January. 


Hon. 
Hon. 


NatronaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & 
DeEFeENcE Society. 


Quay-street, Manchester 


Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.8.¢.v.8. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester — 
Norra or Enetanp V.M.A. ] 
Pres : Mr. J. Davidson, m.8.c.v.8., 
Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne = 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, M.8.¢.v.8. 
25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 
NoxtH or Irnruanp YV.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. A. Thompson, F.R.c.v.s., Lurgan : 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J.S. A. Jordan, m.n.c.v.s., Belfast anc 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. J. Ross, m.R.c.v.s., Belfast bee 
Nort or Scottanp V.M.S. wil 
Pres: Mr. James Peddie, F.R.c.v.s., Nethergate, Dundee 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Geo. Howie, .R.¢.v.8., cal 
Alford, Aberdeen its 
Norra Wares V.M.A. | 
Pres: Dr. G. J. Evans, m.8.c.v.s., Bangor ha 
Alon. Sec. & Treas. T.C. Howatson, m.R.c.v.s., St. Asaph de 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September | 
ea 
Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., London, Ontario ye 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario 
Province oF Quespec V.M.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Gustave Boyer, Rigand, P.Q. o 
Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Craig Tennart, F.R.0.v.s., th 
Thames Street, Windsor al 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, F.n.c.v.s., : 
Kendrick House, Maidenhead cl 
Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., April, July and Nov. ow 
Royau Scorrisn V.8, , 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.n.0.v.s., Auchtermuchty. ¥ 
Hon. Sec: 1 
Royat VETERINARY M.A. t 
Pres: Dr. Gander, D.Sc. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Graves, M.R.c.v.8. 
Assist. 11.S. Mr, H.J. Allen } 
Scottish Metropouitan V.M.S. I 
Pres: Mr. John W. McIntosh, m.R.0.v.s., 
Eskbank. Dalkeith ’ 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. Gofton, m.r.c.v.s., Ryl. Dick Vet. Coll. 
Sours Dursam anp Nortu Yorxsurre V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. J. Wilson, m.n.c.v.s., Yarm 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. | 


SoutrHern Counties V.S. 
Mr. R. Roberts, F.n.c.v.s., Tunbridge Wells 
. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.n.c.v.s., Worthing 
. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.n.c.v.s., Wimborne 


TransvaaL V.M.A. 
: Mr. T. H. Dale, m.n.c.v.s., p.v.s., Potchefstroom 
. Treas; Mr. J. H. Bell, m.n.c.v.s., p.v.s., Krugersdorp 
Sec: Mr. J. Chalmers, M.R.c.v.s., G.v.s., Heidelberg 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Mr. John Dunstan, m.z.c.v.s., Liskeard 
Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.n.c.v.s., Bideford 
Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, .x.c.v.s., Plymouth 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
: Mr. Hugh Begg, m.r.c.v.s., East Kilbride 
Sec: & Treasr: Jas. Macfarlane, M.R.C.v.8., 
75 West Nile Street, Glasgow 


YorESHIRE VET. ASSOCIATION 
: Mr. J. McKinna, F.n.c.v.s., Ramsden st, Huddersfield 
Sec; Mr. J Clarkson, m.r.c.v.s., Garforth, nr.Leeds 
Treas: Mr. H. G. Bowes, M.R.c.v.8., 
106 Clarendon-road, Leeds 


| 

| 

3 . 


